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Family 
‘Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


HE VERY term “payola” is an 

attempt to avoid admitting 

the real nature of the cor- 
ruption in television, radio and re- 
cording. It is a jovial word, de- 
signed to hide from the fact that 
men have been bribed to build 
mediocre recording artists into big- 
time stars. 

The off-hand manner in which 
some treat their sins is a clear in- 
dication they don’t really consid- 
er them sins at all. The manner 
in which some columnists have 
joined in the explanations indicates 
the fault doesn’t lie alone in the 
entertainers. 

When Earl Wilson, a nationally- 
syndicated columnist, can _ seri- 
ously attempt to equate the giving 
of a handkerchief to a teacher at 
Christmas time with the offer- 


ing and acceptance of bribes 
in the entertainment business, you 
know that there is a_ serious 
lack of moral judgment in the 
land. 

For a long time, a great many 
people have insisted that much 
of the music being played on 
radio and promoted on television 
was not music at all. Those of us 
— I am a long time complainer — 
who have protested against the 
propagation of noise under the 
title of music, have almost always 
placed the blame on the disc jock- 
ies who play the music. Suscep- 
tible youngsters might well not be 
able to realize they were being 
swayed into an acceptance of 
music and entertainers that failed 
to measure up to acceptable stan- 
dards but it seemed impossible 
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that the ignorance of the men 
who’ played the records could be 
that abysmal. 

While, of course, there have al- 
ways been some exceptions, the 
plain fact was that all over the 
country there was a pattern of 
propagation that was gradually 
driving adult listeners from radio 
because they had to retreat before 
they were driven mad. 

It now becomes evident that 
the disc jockies were not as ignor- 
ant as they appeared, they were 
just greedy. One deejay in Phila- 
delphia admitted he had received 
payments of more than $6,000 
from small record companies in 
less than a year and a half. A na- 
tionally-known deejay was paid 
only $450 a week but obviously 
had an income far greater than 
this. It turns out he was paid as a 
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companies. He earned his pay by 
listening to their records, telling 
them which ones he _ thought 
would make money, he said. And, 
of course, he played the ones he 
approved. His opinion was what 
earned him the money, he said, 
not his playing. the records. His 
employers decided the explanation 
wasn't enough. 

Even the most popular of the 
teen-age idols owned his own re- 
cording companies, his own music 
publishing companies, had his 
finger in many financial pies. 
This might not be morally wrong 
but it can be a dangerous thing 
for the temptation to push those 
discs and songs that belong to you 
could be great. 

We cannot expect immediate 
sanity in the record world and 
radio and television. But with the 


consultant by different record elimination of the bribes, we 
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should get less junk than before. 
Maybe even without the exposes 
we would have achieved some 
sanity. There are already many 
stations that play only good music 
and as advertisers learn that the 
junk drives away adult listeners 
and that teen-agers don’t really 
control the family purse strings, 
they'll not be anxious to pay out 
their advertising dollars where 
they have no effect. 


WHILE THE investigators are 
looking at the entertainment busi- 
ness, I hope they will give some 
attention to the ratings systems. 
The hold the ratings have over 
sponsors is tremendous. If a pro- 
gram falls in the rating lists, it 
may well disappear from the air. 
Yet the rating firms often contact 
only a few hundred people to 
give their rulings as to what mil- 
lions watch. 

I don’t know if there is any- 
thing dishonest in the rating sys- 
tem but I do know the possibility 
exists. A good thorough investiga- 
tion should be welcomed by 
everyone. If it revealed nothing 
then the rating companies would 
have a seal of approval and if 
something was revealed, the in- 
dustry would be helped. 

It is unfortunate that the rat- 
ing companies have so much pow- 
er anyhow. Sponsors should show 
a willingness to offer worthwhile 
entertainment long enough for it 
to gain an audience. They should 
realize, too, that no rating sys- 
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tem can measure audience loyalty. 
I may easily be caught watching 
a program that would not con- 
vince me I should offer any 
thanks to a sponsor. 


SOMETIMES THOSE of us who 
write entertainment columns think 
only in terms of the producers of 
films and forget the exhibitors, 
those home town businessmen 
whose purpose it is to make an 
honest buck while entertaining the 
people in town. We seldom think 
of them except to cuss them out 
when they play a condemned film 
and it is rare that we offer them 
thanks for the good films they 
play. 

I've known a lot of exhibitors 
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in my time and I’ve _ generally 
found them to be good, honest 
men. I was thinking about the 
men in this side of show busi- 
ness the other day because I read 
in Variety of the death of a friend 
of mine, Jay Schrader. 

Jay real show business. 
Born and reared in Ohio, Jay cov- 
ered a big part of the country in 
one phase of show business or 
another. He was in vaudeville, 
was with some of the film com- 
panies on the distribution level, 
had a theater for awhile, ended 
his career operating a company 
that supplied the advertising you 
see outside theaters. 

I think Jay was typical because 
he was such a nice guy. It was a 
pleasant thing to sit around, listen- 
ing to him talk. He had known 
some of the great names in show 
business, watched an _ industry 
grow up. He was Jewish but he 
had a great love for Catholic nuns. 
He had a persistent illness that 
sent him often to the hospital and 
he’d come back raving about the 
care the sisters gave him. 

When he died it only took a 
few short lines in Variety to sum 
up his life. He wasn’t a famous 
man and yet whenever I think 
of theater men I know Jay will 
always get top billing in my 
memory. 


AN EXAMPLE of the tendency 
towards cynical dishonesty in tele- 
vision was seen in the CBS TV 
Show of the Month, “I, Don 
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Quixote.” Lee Cobb is an excellent 
actor but his interpretation of Don 
Quixote was not only different, it 
seemed to me never complete, as 
though Cobb was never entirely 
sure himself who or what Don 
Quixote was. Perhaps it would 
have seemed more complete had 
Eli Wallach managed to present 
Sancho Panza as the foil he was 
intended to be. 

All of this is a matter of inter- 
pretation, however. Perhaps Lee 
Cobb interpreted Quixote so dif- 
ferently the nuances of the inter- 
pretation escaped me, perhaps Eli 
Wallach really knew what he was 
trying to do as Sancho. 

But what was dishonest was 
Dale Wasserman’s script. He used 
the device of having Cervantes 
tell the story in prison and, for 
some reason, he decided it would 
make things more interesting if 
he dragged in the Inquisition. 
Cervantes was not in prison be- 
cause he offended religious author- 
ities. He was in jail because an 
underling mixed up his tax col- 
lection records — he was a tax 
collector — and he got in trouble 
over the financial mixup. He was 
never in trouble with the Inquisi- 
tion at all, 

Why did Wasserman decide he 
should make Cervantes a prisoner 
of the Inquisition? Probably be- 
cause he thought it would add a 
little extra spice to the production. 
Whatever the reason, it is typical 
of a dishonesty that has done tele- 
vision great harm. 
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EverYONE 1s talking about the 
new motion pictures that feature 
odors. I suppose this is progress — 
if this is the word for it — that 
was inevitable. I remember read- 
ing an interview years ago in 
which Colleen Moore said she 
thought someday motion pictures 
would offer scents. 

I have not seen any of the new 
fragrant films although I’ve seen 
plenty of pictures which I could 
ungrammatically attest smelled. 


Tue ONLY picture I’ve seen the 
last couple of weeks that I want 
to bother to recommend is “Crime 
and Punishment, U.S.A.,” which 
is an interesting attempt to make 
a film on a low budget. It is an 
adult film but I can recommend 
it to serious students of motion 
pictures. Except for Mary Murphy, 
the cast is made up of unknowns. 
George Hamilton does an excel- 
lent job as the young man and 
although the story is transferred 
to a U.S. setting, it remains faith- 
ful to the original. 


I HAVEN’T SEEN “Ben Hur,” the 
$15,000,000 MGM _ picture, but 
the Legion of Decency praises it 
and urges Catholics to see it. 


“THe is a Hemingway 
short story that intrigues drama- 
tists. All Hemingway did was show 
a scene in a short order diner but 
he left the reader with the prob- 
lem of wondering what happened 
later. The other night there was 
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an hour and a half show built 
around the short story. All it 
proved was that Hemingway 
didn’t do the television script. 


PLayHousE 90 remains one of 
the most interesting programs on 
the air. If you missed “The Grey 
Nurse Said Nothing” then you can 
look forward to seeing it next 
summer. The characters who ap- 
pear in it are singularly unattrac- 
tive but the dramatic device was 
intriguing. A narrator set the 
scenes, led from one incident to 
another, bridged time excellently. 
I recommend it most of all as a 
good example of imaginative use 
of the medium of television. 


I tHink “Our Town” is one of 
the greatest plays I’ve ever seen. 
I've seen it 20 or 30 times and I 
like it every time I see it. Of all 
the narrators, there was only one 
who met all the qualifications it 
seemed to me the role asks. He 
was Frank Craven, who played 
the role on the stage and in the 
motion picture. 

Art Carney played the role on 
television and he played it as 
though he was afraid he would be 
noticed. This is not an easy role. 
When it is over-played the play 
can be harmed. But Carney under- 
played and so, while underplay- 
ing is certainly less disastrous than 
overplaying, he didn’t realize the 
role’s full possibilities. 

The rest of the acting was 


superlative. If I would have any 
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criticism of the production — and 
even the underplaying of Carney 
was not harmful — it would only 
be that there wasn’t enough ima- 
ginative use of television possibili- 
ties. I think that Thornton Wilder 


would have used devices on tele- 
vision he did not use on the stage. 

But let nothing I say keep you 
from seeing it when it is repeated, 
as it certainly is bound to be. It 
is a great play. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. 8. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


One of the best ways for a man to improve his lot is to cut 


the grass. 


If the cost of baby sitters continues to rise, it will be cheaper 
to raise teacher’s salaries and lengthen the school hours. 


Middle age is the time when a father wishes he could have 
taught his six-year-old daughter how to drive a two-wheel bicycle 


10 years earlier. 


Praise your wife in public and discover how exceptional a 


husband you are! 


You can tell a lot about a woman’s husband by where he 
stands when she is trying to get into the family car. 


Parents usually discover that it is a short time between worry- 
ing about their babies getting to sleep at night and their children 
getting home from dates early enough to get to sleep. 


When a woman becomes the light in a man’s life, she auto- 
matically gets to control the switch, too. 


You can tell how you feel about a neighbor by what you 
do when you see weeds growing on his side of the fence within 


your easy reach. 
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Your Family and 


the Catholic Press 


By Eileen Ivers 


N A winpy New York morn- 
O ing, some years ago, two 
women met briefly at a 
crowded downtown §streetcorner. 
They had just time enough to ex- 
change a quick word or two when 
each handed the other a small 
booklet and they hurried off to 

work. 
ob- 


Perhaps bystanders who 


served the scene might even have 
suspected them of being a pair 
of foreign agents from the smug 
and satisfied way they strode 


How often do we see Catholics 
effectively using our own Catholic 
Press? 


away after delivering the myster- 
ious little books. But in reality 
the women were Katherine Burton, 
a famous editor and writer, and 
member of the Anglican church, 
and her good friend, Patricia 
Jackson, who was a devout Catho- 
lic. And the two friends were each 
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staging a hard-fought battle to 
convert the other. 

While Miss Jackson, with the 
help of an interested priest, eas- 
ily refuted various apologies for 
Anglican beliefs, Katherine Bur- 
ton read “Why Anglican Orders 
Are Not Valid,” “Advanced Angli- 
can Assumptions,” and _ other 
Catholic explanations of Anglican 
fallacies. A short while after their 
vigorous exchange of literature, 
Miss Burton joined the Catholic 
Church. 

We have all heard many simi- 
lar stories of people who read 
something about the Catholic 
Church and were intrigued enough 
to be led to further investigation 
and finally to conversion. Father 
John A. O’Brien even tells of a 
prominent scientist whose _ first 
contact with the Church was a 
newspaper used to wrap the fam- 
ily grocery purchases! His wife 
laid her packages near his work- 
table and an article about the 
Little Flower happened to catch 
his eye. He later described his de- 
votion to Saint Therese, which be- 
gan in this unusual way, as vastly 
instrumental in his conversion. 
This is one example of the dra- 
matic effects of Catholic writings 
on the non-Catholic reader. But 
how often do we see Catholics ef- 
fectively using our own Catholic 
press? Its aid in developing fuller 
Catholic lives is just as important 
as its task of informing others 
about our faith. 

I recently had a fascinating ex- 
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perience that taught me how 
much Catholic reading can mean 
to the family. The college I had 
attended was taking part in a 
Sunday afternoon television ser- 
ies, and invited me to join a panel 
discussing “Education in Crisis,” 

The first night of rehearsal was 
held on campus. I guess the once- 
familiar atmosphere did its work, 
because I led off with one of my 
usual school-day blunders the 
first time I opened my mouth. 

“Doctor,” I began, cleverly 
choosing a professor of education 
to tell my mistaken ideas about 
education, “don’t you think that 
parents should keep hands off 
when their children are in school? 
After all, you teachers are trained 
to educate our children for us.” 

“There are lots of times when 
we wish we did have the full say 
about education,” he smiled rue- 
fully, “especially those evenings 
when mom and dad drop in to 
discuss Junior's report card. But 
a child’s education is his parents’ 
responsibility, first and last. We're 
really just their delegates.” 

“But how can we teach our 
children at home and not conflict 
with the school?” 

I should have expected his an- 
swer: “Read and encourage your 
children to read.” 

He went on from there to rec- 
ommend certain Catholic maga- 
zines and books specifically, and 
I went home that night with some 
strong ideas about my own family 
and the Catholic press. At that 
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time we did subscribe to our dio- 
cesan weekly newspaper, but we 
were also reading four secular 
magazines each month and a daily 
newspaper too. Our Catholic in- 
tellectual life had just stopped at 
the time of our graduation from 
Catholic schools. 

My first opportunity to improve 
the situation came with my hus- 
band’s birthday. He’d been hint- 
ing for a bamboo fishing rod, but 
what he got was membership in 
a Catholic book club and two gift 
subscriptions to Catholic maga- 
zines. While he thanked me, I 
noticed a mean gleam in his eye. 
I should have realized he was 
planning to retaliate. 

Mother’s Day fell two weeks 
later. Prompted by their clever 
father, the children handed me a 
small white envelope. Inside were 
two gift certificates for Catholic 
magazines for children. This was 
going pretty far, since our four 
pre-schoolers can’t even read yet. 
But they reminded me that I 
could read to them, and every- 
one was satisfied. (Later in the 
day, they even surprised me with 
five-pound box of candy; 
naturally Daddy had to get his 
fishing rod too, after that!) 

The best result was that we 
did actually read these books and 
magazines, as they began to pile 
up around the living room furni- 
ture. And with all this better lit- 
erature about us, we found that 
we didn’t want to waste our time 
on some things we had been read- 
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ing, and cancelled two of our 
general-interest magazines. We 
really had to; our home was begin- 
ning to look like the periodicals 
section of the public library! 

We feel that our children will 
benefit by our example, and will 
develop their own better taste in 
reading matter when they are old- 
er. I've been told by other par- 
ents that forbidding the reading 
of comic books, for example, has 
never been known to _ succeed. 
A far better approach might be 
exposing a youngster to some of 
our wonderful Catholic magazines 
and books for children; his own 
discrimination will soon lead him 
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away from the much less satis- 
factory comics. 

There is another important side 
to this matter of the family and 
the Catholic press. We do bene- 
fit greatly from Catholic publi- 
cations, but in turn, we must re- 
alize our obligation to support 
them 


Does this mean that we should 
start selling books and magazines 
to everyone we meet? I found a 
rather sad answer to this question 
when I first entered college. 

Another green freshman and I 
shared a rather dim kind of glory 
in heading the campus literature 
committee. The last two unfortun- 
ates to lead this foggy enterprise 
had graduated, and no _ higher 
classmen could be persuaded to 
succeed them. So Maripat and I 
were selected for the “honor,” and 
our first day in office we were 
conducted to our committe head- 
quarters. 

This turned out to be a dreary 
little closet, halfway between the 
clashingly aromatic domains of 
chemistry lab and the school cafe- 
teria. There, piled higher than 
even a seniors height, were sev- 
eral copies of 10 Catholic maga- 
zines. Their unturned pages and 
dusty jackets filled us with re- 
proach. Why wasn’t this wealth 
of worthwhile print this very mo- 
ment illuminating the lives of our 
fellow students? 

Maripat and I exchanged gloomy 
glances. Was that gigantic collect- 
ion of last month’s magazines, 
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leaning wearily against the door, 
the burden we had _ contracted 
along with the honors of, office? 
The answer, of course, was yes. 

Then began a_ real campaign, 
and I’m still ashamed of the tricks 
we devised to palm off those out- 
dated magazines on our friends. 
We stood outside classrooms, as- 
sembly halls, the cafeteria, the 
lounge . . . always with enthusi- 
asm on our faces and pounds of 
periodicals in our arms. We tried 
the two-for-the-price-of-one offer. 
We persuaded club presidents to 
make new members subscribe to 
one of our magazines. We beg- 
ged teachers to assign extra read- 
ing to their classes from our par- 
ticular issues. Toward the end, we 
even tried giving our magazines 
away. 

Intermittently, on the bulletin 
board, an unhappy little note be- 
gan to appear. “Will the follow- 
ing students please report to Sis- 
ter Thus-and-So. . .” Underneath 
would be two inevitable names: 
Maripat and me. Then back to 
that dismal, aromatic closet we 
would trek, only to be greeted by 
another month’s accumulation of 
those patient periodicals. We even 
achieved a type of notoriety, hav- 
ing our names appear on the 
bulletin board so often. 

But things never improved. Fin- 
ally, Maripat and I split the pay- 
ments for all those back issues, 
cancelled the subscriptions, and 
shipped the whole accumulation 
to a defenseless veterans’ hospital. 
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We devoted the rest of the year 
to promoting interest in just two 
of the best magazines. By the next 
year we were surprisingly still in 
office, and supplying a more lim- 
ited but much more sincere de- 
mand for Catholic literature. We 
had finally learned what every 
fourth-grader already knows about 
marketing. Whether it be Catho- 
lic magazines, colored hosiery, or 
kippered herring, you have to 
create a demand for your product. 

Thus the spread of the Catho- 
lic press may only need exposing 
the right person to a_ book or 
magazine tailored to his interest. 
Each time you read a Catholic 
book or magazine, try to think of 
one person who might especially 
enjoy it. A businessman might be 
interested in an article on foreign 
trade in Catholic missionary 
lands; a talented cook would ap- 
preciate a story about foods in 
Biblical times. I recently sent an 
article about Catholic social work 
to a_ friend in a city welfare 
agency; she reported that her 
whole department read it with in- 
terest. And my husband often 
carries along to work the latest 
Catholic comments on _ current 
labor and political problems. He’s 
started some very strong discus- 
sions, often as not leading to ques- 
tions about the magazine or paper 
he had brought along. ° 

“Even leaving back issues of 
magazines on a bus or train seat 
¢an promote interest in them. I 


like’ to leave my finished maga- 
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zines in our doctors’ offices, where 
the competition is especially 
weak] 

There are many other ways to 
support the Catholic press. One 
occurred to us when we moved 
to a new home last year. Uncer- 
tain about which of the local 
businessmen to patronize, we de- 
cided to look in our local Catho- 
lic newspaper to select products, 
stores, and services. 

When we bought our carpeting 


at a local department store, my 


husband complimented the store 
manager on his ads in the Catho- 
lic press. His interest was immedi- 
ate. 

“Would you mind telling me 
which paper you saw our adver- 
tisement in?” he asked. He sent 
a memo to his advertising depart- 
ment, giving the name of the 
newspaper and the amount of our 
purchase. We feel a real satisfac- 
tion every time we see that store’s 
advertisement in our Catholic 
paper. 

The same must hold true with 
advertisers on a national level. 
Why not write a manufacturer 
when you see his advertisement in 
a Catholic publication, and men- 
tion that you are using his pro- 
duct? 

If you are in a position to buy 
advertising space, why not use a 
Catholic periodical? The circula- 
tion of Catholic newspapers and 
magazines in the United States 
and Canada has passed 25 million, 
according to the Catholic Press 
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Directory. The support of publi- 
cations with such a_ respectable 
circulation is certainly good busi- 
ness practice. (The total circula- 
tion of the Family Digest is now 
220,000.—Ed.) 

A final way of spreading the in- 
fluence of the Catholic press is 
the placement of books and maga- 
zines in our public library system. 
Dale Francis tells of a time when 
he was in the sixth grade and had 
determined to read every single 
thing in the local public library. 
While still at the start of his grand 
endeavor, he found a_ Catholic 
magazine and read a_ detailed 
article about the Sign of the Cross. 

Since he came from a strict 
Protestant family, this was his 
first exposure to Catholic thought, 
but it happened that he often met 
two Catholic nuns on his walk 
home from school. On their next 
encounter, he ran up to the two 
startled sisters, ducked into a 


quick bow, and made the Sign of 
the Cross. As he happily raced 
away, he was sure that the com- 
pletely overwhelmed nuns had in- 
deed recognized him as “one of 
themselves.” 

At any rate, the first contact 
of this famous journalist and con- 
vert with the Church, seems to 
have been a single Catholic maga- 


zine in a public library shelf. And 


to place more Catholic books and 
magazines beside it, we have only 
to convince our librarians that 
there is a public demand for them. 
We can create that demand by 
reading them ourselves, and en- 
couraging our families and our 
acquaintances to do the same. 

Pope Pius XII, in a radio ad- 
dress to Catholic editors in 1957, 
listed the “spread of Christ’s truth 
and salvation” as a principal duty 
of the Catholic press. Our Catho- 
lic families have many opportuni- 
ties to help in this vital task. 


No Reason to Get Excited 


IN THE MATERNITY ward waiting room of a small hospital a 
young man chain-smoked, paced the narrow corridor, and stared 
in sheer disbelief at a slightly older man who waited unconcerned. 

“The doc fill you full of tranquilizers?” he asked the calm one. 

“Nope, but there’s no reason for me to get excited.” 

Just then three nurses came down the hall, each carrying a 


tiny infant to show the older man. 


“Triplets!” yelled the jittery 


father-to-be. “Boy, you’ll blew your top now.” 

“Look, friend,” explained the calm one, “I’m just a relative 
down here to get the news for the family. We’ ve , got the father 
at home in a straitjacket."—Nuggets 
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Condensed from Mary Immaculate 


little girl who had no shoes. 

With our guide, my husband 
and I climbed a_ cobble-stoned 
path that led to a church on top 
of the hill. We were surrounded 
immediately by little boys and 
girls begging, “Centavo? 
Centavo? .. .” We searched our 
pockets and gave them some small 
change. They scampered away, 
the money clenched in their tiny 
hands. 


I WAS IN Mexico that I saw the 


I witnessed many such scenes 
but today the shabby, bare-foot 
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children left me vaguely unhappy. 
The other tourists walked around 
the brow of the hill on a short tour, 
but I sat down on a wide ledge 
built around the cliff. Soon I rea- 
lized I had a companion. A little 
girl sat beside me. I smiled. She 
smiled in return. I turned to the 
view below me. 

The sun was warm on my back. 
Many-hued bougainvillea climbed 
the red tile roofs and graceful 
jacaranda trees framed the white 
houses below in blue-violet lace 
blooms. I sat for some time. When 
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I turned the little girl was still 
there. .She hadn’t moved or spok- 
en: I looked at her closely. 

.She might have; been six or 
seven., Petite, bright black eyes, 
very: straight hair, and the most 
appealing smile I'd ever seen. 

What did she want? Why had 
she chosen to leave her playmates 
to sit beside me? . . . I opened my 
purse, rummaged for change. 

Her black eyes met mine. “No 
gracias, Senora,” she said. 

Her brown rebosa was faded 
and shabby. I took a peso from 
my wallet. 

She pushed my hand away. 
“No, No, Senora,” she said. 

I studied this child. She was 
obviously poor, her dress thin, al- 
most thread-bare. There was pride 
and dignity in her manner and 
polite refusal of the money. Sud- 
denly, I wanted to know all about 
her. Where had she come from? 
Had she ever owned a pair of 
shoes? 

“What’s. your name?” I asked. 

Two tiny lines marred her fore- 


head as her bright eyes followed 


my lips. 

I racked my brain for the little 
Spanish I'd known in school, but 
failed. “Yo no hablo Espanol,” I 
faltered. 

She smiled as though she under- 
stood and forgave me. Then she 
moved closer and put her hand 
in mine. 

I looked at the small brown 
hand; the wrists and arms were 


fragile, delicate-looking—defense- 
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less! I wanted to take her back 
home and dress her in a pink 
batiste dress and two or three 
ruffled petticoats and nylon under- 
clothes and brush her straight 
black hair into a shiny ponytail 
and tie a pink ribbon on it. I 
wanted to buy her some pretty 
black patent-leather shoes for her 
slender high-arched feet. 

At that moment the mission 
bells began to ring; softly, gently. 
Her slender fingers gripped mine 
for an instant and she looked at 
the bell tower of the tiny church, 
She held her head raised in an 
attitude of intense listening and 
her mouth turned up as her bright 
eyes followed the swinging of the 
bells. Fascinated by her expres- 
sion I too looked up at the church 
tower. I listened a moment, then 
closed my eyes, and the pure 
melodious tones swelled, grew 
richer, more vibrant. 

When I opened my eyes the 
little girl was watching me. She 
glanced down at our hands in 
my lap, and then to the-bells and 
her black eyes shone as though 
she and I shared a secret. To- 
gether we listened as the last 
sweet notes of the Angelus died 
slowly, and soon the. shadow of 
the tiny church lengthened until 
the spot where we sat was en- 
veloped in cool shade. The other 
tourists were returning. 
owt was time to go. As my hus- 
band .and the others came up to 
us she. released my hand and 
stood ‘up. She stepped back a few 
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paces, shy and withdrawn before 
the others. 

I put my hand on her shoulders 
and looked into her eyes. “Good- 
bye, Little One,” I said. “I'm very 
happy that I met you.” And it 
wasn't just a polite remark. 

She smiled as though she knew 
what I meant. Then she wrapped 
her rebosa around her head and 
shoulders and walked toward the 
church. Before the church doors 
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closed behind her she turned 
and softly called, “Adios, Senora.” 
On our descent into town ‘the: 
bells of the tiny church were still-: 
ed, yet as I thought of the little 
girl I could hear their music 
above the heavy clopping noise’ 
our fancy American shoes made» 
on the cobbled path. ea 
And I wondered why I was 
so concerned about her owning’ 
shoes. 
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The 
Economics and 


Psychology of 


200,000 children will be born out 
of wedlock this year. What kind 
of a girl becomes an unwed mo- 
ther and why do girls risk preg- 
nancy outside marriage? 


illegitimacy 


LLEGITIMACY HAS become 
a serious social and mor- 
al problem which is re- 
ceiving increasing public 
attention because of its 
alarming growth. 

For example, in the decade be- 
tween 1944 and 1954, the illegiti- 
macy rate more than doubled, 
while the general birth rate de- 
clined. In 1940, 89,000 children 
were born out of wedlock; in 1960, 
according to the general forecasts, 
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Mary Rita McNally 
the number will 
200,000. 

The economic side of the pic- 
ture is no less alarming. For ex- 
ample, last year New York State 
aided 437,000 children. New York 
City alone provided for 55,000 
children at a cost of $2,900,000. 

In Erie County, a far less con- 
gested area, a study made in Octo- 
ber, 1957 by the Public Welfare 
Agency indicated that out of a 
total Aid to Dependent Children 


Our Lady of Victory Homes 
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Caseload of 2,931 cases, 1,204 
provided for illegitimate children. 
This represents 40% of the case- 
load which cost the County of 
Erie $5,015,298 in 1957, and 
$6,281,555 in 1958. This gives 
some indication of the monies 
spent in this one county as a re- 
sult of the high birth rate of ille- 
gitimate children. 

During 1954, the Erie County 
Department of Social Welfare had 
989 applications from unwed 
mothers for services and assist- 
ance, including home relief, aid 
to dependent children, paternity 
action, hospitalization, and _ insti- 
tutional care. The number of such 
applicants increased every year. 

The Community Welfare Coun- 
cil of Buffalo and Erie County in 
a report published in June of 1957 
entitled Study of Services to Un- 
married Mothers stated that three 
to five of every 100 children born 
in this area are born to unmarried 
mothers. This report emphasized 
the fact that much statistical data 
is entirely unavailable because 
both the agencies and concerned 
parties often make every effort to 
keep the identities of unmarried 
mothers secret, and because of the 
increasing custom of using pseu- 
donyms in hospital registrations. 

This report states: “The prob- 
lem of illegitimacy in Buffalo is 
about the same as for the country 
as a whole, which is between 4% 
and 5% of the total live births.” 

It is estimated that it costs an 
agency $900 to provide care for an 
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unwed mother and her child until 
such a time that the child can 
be placed for adoption. This fig- 
ure includes the cost of pre-mater- 
nity care and shelter, maternity 
expenses, counselling, legal fees, 
and the care of the child after 
birth until adoption. 

In those cases where the child 
is not placed for adoption (and % 
of the children born out of wed- 
lock are cared for either by the 
girl or her family), the cost per 
child has been estimated at $100 
per month — or roughly, $20,000 
up to the age when the child is 
able to care for himself. 

The staggering social costs of 
caring for children born out of 
wedlock has resulted in a hue and 
cry among taxpayers and some 
agencies. 

Many indignant voices are 
raised protesting that these ex- 
penditures constitute a subsidy for 
immorality and that the staggering 
expenditures on  out-of-wedlock 
mothers and children encourage 
juvenile vice. 

Against this viewpoint, others 
maintain that the proper attack on 
the out-of-wedlock problem is 
not to be found in the social aban- 
donment of the innocent child and 
the erring mother. The radical 
social causes which give rise to 
these conditions should be attack- 
ed. If society concentrated on 
promoting happier family life, 
moral education, the eradication 
of poverty and blighted social 
areas, a reduction of the stimul- 


if 
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‘ants to sexual experimentation in 
society, and the responsibility of 
the fathers of illegitimate children, 
something might be done to cut 
down the ever growing incidence 
of these cases. 

In the meantime, public and 
private agencies must continue to 
offer protection, care, and service 
to both the child and the mothers 
‘in all cases of need. No expendi- 
ture, no matter how staggering, 
should even be considered as a 
relevant factor where the social 
and spiritual welfare of many 
souls is at stake — mothers and 
children. 

When an unmarried girl dis- 
‘covers that she is pregnant, she is 
faced with the necessity of decid- 
ing what she will do with her 
child. She may make one of four 
general choices: 

1. She may decide to keep the 
child, either with or without as- 
sistance from her family. (Two- 
thirds of present “unwed mothers” 
do this.) 

2. She may seek private relief 
and assistance through the gray 
market which provides financial 
assistance in return for the child. 

8. She may dispose of the child 
through the black market which 
is filled with risks and gives no 
assurance or protection to the 
mother and her child. 

4. She may seek the help of 
‘a private or public agency, which 
is generally the best couse to fol- 
low. The agency will offer her 
personal assistance, care for the 


February 
child, and see to it that the child 
receives the best possible place- 
ment. Agency placements have 
proven to be the best fom 
of child placement for adop- 
tion. The mother receives assist- 
ance here aimed at her complete 
rehabilitation after the harrowing 
emotional experiences which she 
has been under. 

“I will surrender my baby for 
adoption because I love him.” 
This decision on the part of “un- 
wed mothers” is usually the best 
and wisest decision of all — con- 
trary to the impression which pre- 
vails among uninformed people. 
Experience has proven clearly that 
the surrender of a child to an 
agency for adoption is the great- 
est act of mother love on the part 
of the unfortunate mother, for 
then she sacrifices every natural 
instinct, and she must suffer the 
searing pain of the loss of her 
child. Such a mother acts for the 
best interest of the child. 

What kind of a girl becomes 
an unmarried mother? 

Generalizations are always haz- 
ardous when they deal with hu- 
man _ personality. There are no 
hard and fast personality or char- 
acter types. Common circum- 
stances, however, are found over 
and over again among these girls. 

Usually, these girls are average 
in every way. They are not, con- 
trary to popular thinking, subnor- 
mal in intelligence, immoral, or 
bereft of self-respect. 

Today, unmarried mothers come 
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from all social classes. They are no 
longer largely confined to poor 
and underprivileged groups. Many 
come from the higher social strata 
of society. 

Emphatically, they are not of 
subnormal or borderline intelli- 
gence; many are college gradu- 
ates and professional women. 

These “unwed mothers,” even 
when highly intelligent, are us- 
ually emotionally immature, fru- 
strated personalities, who have ex- 
perienced difficulty in forming sat- 
isfactory social and personal re- 
lationships. They have few satisfy- 
ing outside interests. They are us- 
ually shy, withdrawn, and lacking 
in self-confidence. Psychologists 
believe that these factors account 
for the attempt of these girls to 
embrace relationships which offer 
them escape from personal frustra- 
tion and the promise of love, 
which usually proves disastrous 
and illusory. 

The traumatic experiences lead- 
ing to their condition come as a 
series of emotional shocks. Most of 
the girls admit that they felt that 
“this could not happen to me.” Af- 
ter suspecting pregnancy they 
tried to deny its reality, until they 
were forced to admit it by undeni- 
able evidence. 

They then learn that the father 
of the child they are carrying is 
unable or unwilling to marry them. 
In the majority of cases, the man 
even refuses to assist the girls or 
to plan for the unborn child. 

Then these girls face another 


major problem — how to inform 
their families? 

In such situations a_ host of 
conflicts surge within them. They 
are filled with a sense of guilt. 
They experience anxiety about 
their future. They vacillate be- 
tween extremes in thinking about 
the future of their unborn chil- 
dren. They are tortured, bewild- 
ered, confused, and suffering girls. 

Why do girls risk pregnancy 
outside marriage? Certainly not 
because they lack information on 
“the facts of life.” In most cases, 
available sex information acts as a 
stimulant rather than a deterrent 
to pregnancy. 

It seems, from studies that have 
been made, that some girls risk 
pregnancy because: they hope that 
their illicit relationship will result 


in marriage, they believe that 
these clandestine romances are 
expected of them, or they are 


greatly influenced by the “Every- 
body is doing it” way of thinking. 

Emotional motivations explain 
the pregnancies of many girls who 
get involved in sex relations with 
men who are not even potential 
husbands. Girls who have been 
rejected by their fathers or who 
have suffered from an over-posses- 
sive, demanding mother, find un- 
conscious revolt leading them into 
these dangerous _ relationships. 
Girls suffering from parental neg- 
lect or coldness desperately take 
any risk to find the warmth and 
love which they need. Some even 
court their conditions, driven by 
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an unconscious desire to punish 
negligent parents. 

Certainly these subliminal mo- 
tivations and drives have little re- 
lation to logic or reality; but they 
receive added force from this fact. 
The inability of many girls to face 
reality and the basic immaturity 
of their reactions prevent them 
from appraising the results of their 
determined course of action. 

The situation today is not di- 
rectly related to social conditions, 
poverty, and lack of sex educa- 
tion. Neither is it a deliberate act 
on the part of an unmarried wo- 
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man to defy society and the insti- 
tution of marriage. It cannot be in- 
terpreted as a protest against the 
accepted “code of behavior or 
morals,” 

Rather, it seems to arise from 
the springs of human personality; 
and it is the result of immature 
personalities. 

It is not a sin for an unmarried 
girl to have a baby! Sin, of course, 
leads to the pregnancy, but mo- 
therhood is not a sin. In fact, it 
has been well argued that only 
good girls have babies; bad girls 
get rid of them in abortion mills. 
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“You're not making any trip into outer space 


and coming back younger than | am!” 
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HERE Is an old expression in 
the food merchandising 
field that goes something 
like this: “Show me a man doing 
the weekly shopping by himself, 
and I'll show you some of the 
shrewdest buying since the 45th 
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Division hit Naples after seven 
months at the front.” 

This is borne out by supermar- 
ket studies indicating that a man 
shopping alone buys up to 30 per- 
cent more than a woman does on, 
presumably, the same errand. How 
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else can one explain the heavy 
traffic these days in canned 
truffles? 

Due to a slight miscalculation 
recently — known in domestic cir- 
cles as a “lost argument” — I was 
dispatched on the unaccustomed 
task of buying the week’s supply of 
groceries. A rare opportunity, I 
thought, to put the axe to this 
myth of the husband’s historic in- 
ability to handle simple household 
errands. 

My seven-year-old son was dis- 
patched at the same time to help 
me count change, while policy mat- 
ters on the trip were delegated to 
my four-year-old daughter. My 
principle function, it was explain- 
ed, would be to hold open sliding 
refrigerator doors so that they 
wouldn’t snap shut on the chil- 
dren’s necks — a prospect that fas- 
cinated me more and more as the 
afternoon progressed. 

To go shopping, of course, one 
must be armed with a “shopping 
list” which, in this case, turned out 
to be laboriously written in lip- 
stick on an old piece of lamp-shade 
parchment, and consisting of such 
items as: “1 oz. flads; 2 sm. bu 
bardles (make sure they’re fresh); 
4-% cns No. 202 mussites; and 6 
lg (1-in. thick) lavotts (don’t buy 
if they don’t look all right).” 

And, as might be expected, the 
iron-like discipline that I had main- 
tained in the beginning (“Aw, now, 
c'mon children, cut it out .. .”) 
disintegrated the moment my 


daughter leaped on the mat acti- 


February 
vating the supermarket’s automatic 
door, dashed inside, and allowed 
the heavy glass to swing shut 
against Daddy’s face. Dabbing 
nonchalantly at a slightly puffed 
lip, I stopped for a shocked mo- 
ment to watch American super- 
market mercantilism in action — it 
was like one of those turtle races 
where all the contestants are dump- 
ed in the center of a maze and 
then goaded with hot matches un- 
til they find their way out. 

The eternal question of the 
supermarket, of course, is how, 
and where, you begin. Like Han- 
sel, finding himself before the 
gingerbread house in a_ pair of 
leather mittens, I simply stood 
there in massive indecision, sniff- 
ling softly to myself, until a ma- 
tronly woman shoved me gently 
toward “Cereals-Soaps-Cookies”— 
none of which seemed to be on 
my list. 

After all, though — or, so I rea- 
soned, slipping an 89-cent package 
of coconut cookies into my cart 
(no one in the family can tolerate 
coconut)—if the store is kind 
enough to carry all this stuff out 
and stack it on shelves, it seems 
like rank ingratitude to stroll past 
“Cereals-Soaps-Cookies” just as if 
they didn’t exist. 

Meanwhile — in the confusion of 
trying to keep out of the way of 
a rather large woman who kept 
popping up on all sides of me as 
though her cart were the Bon- 
homme Richard raking the stern 


of an English frigate with grape- 
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shot — my daughter had been load- 
ing me‘up, unnoticed, with all 
sorts of goodies: a pair of size 46 
blue jeans, three long-playing 
phonograph records, a pound of 
liver, a handful of loose soap chips 
(LOOSE!), and an empty bottle 
containing a pathetic rescue note 
penned by a man put ashore from 
his cart for insubordination at 
“Toiletries-Lotions-Hardware.” 

Trying to ascertain where such 
items come from, so they may be 
returned, is a little like getting a 
boxer puppy to tell you where he’s 
been picking up four copies of the 
newspaper every morning. 

In the midst of all this hilarity, 
of course, my son — who can nor- 
mally run down a full flight of 
steps juggling four pans of water 
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color without spilling a drop — had 
developed a case of the blind stag- 
gers and succeeded in sweeping a 
half-case of canned corn onto the 
floor in such an artful pattern that 
a new intercollegiate skidding rec- 
ord (325 feet) was established as 
the cans ricocheted off one tender 
ankle after another the length of 
the store. 

Two hours, $24, and one civil 
suit later, our brave—if tattered — 
little band broke into the sunlight 
as two kindly teenage boys sta- 
tioned at the check-out counter 
bore Daddy out on his shield and 
laid him gently on a row of can- 
ned cherries in the station wagon. 

They were —I noted on my bed 
of pain — the wrong kind of cher- 
ries, at that. 


Big, Surprise 


Younc Fatuer Sean was especially beloved by the children of 
his parish because he often bent down to their level to share their 


joys and sorrows. 


Invited to a child’s birthday party one day, he heard voices 
in the living room when he arrived, and so—as he was handing 
his hat and coat to the maid— he said: “Don’t show me in, I want 


to surprise them.” 


Mussing up his hair and making a long, grotesque face, he 
walked stiff-legged like Frankenstein’s monster around the corner 


into the front room. 


The shrieks were tremendous, but the most surprised of all 


was the young priest. 


He had come to the wrong house. 
And was being stared at by the shocked lady members of a 
Methodist sewing circle-—Ed Mack Miller in St. Anthony Messenger 
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Condensed from The Magnificat 


ECENTLY I assigned to my 
college freshman classes a 
composition entitled, “My 

Oldest Relative.” I had not realized 
how much I had missed in never 
having known any of my grand- 
parents. The story of how one of 
my grandfathers had been pain- 
fully bed ridden for seven years 
tended to associate grandparents in 
my mind with pain and misery. 
The 50 compositions changed my 
perspective. 

Each student, in addition to 


Or. App is an associate professor 
of English at La Salle College in 
Philadelphia. 
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“There is nothing greater on this 
earth besides your parents, than 
to have wonderful grandparents” 


routine biographical material, was 
told to include paragraphs on: 

1. The elder relatives’ vocations; 

2. Hobbies and pastimes; 

3. Advantages of having elder 
relatives; 

4. Disadvantages. 

The truth is that I assigned “dis- 
advantages” partly as a sop to 
what I regarded as students’ tradi- 
tional tendency to gripe about 
virtually everything and anything. 
I half expected them to want to 
blow off steam about the real or 
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fancied inconveniences and vexa- 
tions their grandparents were un- 
wittingly causing them! 

This anticipation proved totally 
unfounded. One fellow jolted it by 
writing of his grandfather: “As far 
as disadvantages go, I can see 
none, except for the fact that I 
have moved away from Ohio and 
am not able to see him very often.” 
Another wrote blandly of his 
grandmother: “A disadvantage of 
having a grandmother is not being 
able to enjoy her cooking more 
than once a month. That’s about 
the only disadvantage I can think 
of. My grandmother has our fam- 
ily over for dinner once every 
month.” 

The boys strained visibly to find 
the “disadvantages” for that re- 
quired paragraph. Some gave up. 
One wrote, “There are no disadvan- 
tages of having my grandfather.” 
Another seconded, “If there are 
any disadvantages, I haven’t been 
aware of them, and hope I never 
am.” One, referring to his grand- 
mother who “has not really reveal- 
ed her age,” eulogized: 

“The only disadvantage that I 
can think of is that my grandmo- 
ther is a human being, and human 
beings must die; therefore, some- 
day my grandmother will have to 
die. She will be missed constantly 
because of all the good she has 
done for the members of her fam- 
ily, and also those outside the fam- 
ily.” 

Another wrote still more sadly 
of his grandfather who had died 
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of cancer of the throat 16 months 


previously: 

“The only disadvantage I could 
ever say about having my grand- 
father was to see him turn from a 
healthy happy man to a shaking 
sick one in just a few months... 
You can’t imagine how it feels to 
see someone you love deeply sink 
closer to death with every passing 
minute.” 

Bowing before the requirements 
of the assignment, many apologeti- 
cally named some “disadvantages.” 
Several mentioned stubbornness. 
One spoke of his grandfather’s 
“bullheadedness.” Another . wrote: 
“When the family decided to get 
granny a hearing-aid, she would 
not hear of it and told us bluntly 
she would not reconsider.” Anoth- 
ers grandfather, “is stubborn, and 
when his mind is made up will not 
change it even if he is wrong.” One 
grandfather “always wants his own 
way,” but the writer added philo- 
sophically, “I guess that this is only 
natural for someone as old as he 
is.” One might add that a touch of 
stubbornness is perhaps one of the 
ingredients of successful survival 
into the seventies! 

What a few deplored in their el- 
der relatives was excessive curios- 
ity. One said that “no one can leave 
the house without grandfather 
wanting to know where he is go- 
ing.” Another complains that his 
grandmother watches for his car 
out of her window and later tells 
him where he went and with 
whom. “On weekends she waits up 
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for me and sometimes gets on my 
ear for something that I should 
have done.” 

Isolated disadvantages cover an 
amusingly wide range, as “my 
grandmother sometimes describes 
the events of a television program 
while it is in progress.” “My 
grandfather insists, regardless of 
others, that his favorite television 
program be turned on.” “My grand- 
father and mother often talk loud 
while my father is trying to watch 
television.” One boy complained 
that his grandfather is very much 
disturbed when he makes “any ex- 
cessive noises.” Another related 
that they “sometimes tend to be- 
come too pessimistic about certain 
things and carry thriftiness a little 
too far” as “wanting lights turned 
out whenever one leaves a room.” 
Another grandfather also is too 
thrifty because he “believes that a 
razor should be used 12 times, and 
shoes should last for years!” One 
is extremely sensitive, “so that the 
most trivial remark, though not in- 
tended critically, often makes him 
feel hurt!” This serious fault is sur- 
passed by that of another grand- 
parent who “reminds everyone in 
the house that he owns it and is 
therefore the boss there!” 

Many boys, not finding any dis- 
advantages, quoted those of the 
women folks. One boy stated that 
for his grandfather the “one big 
drawback in life is his forgetful- 
ness.” His grandmother complain- 
ed that when she puts a note in his 
lunch pail to get grandfather to 
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buy fish for Friday, he will then. 
forget to bring home the pail itself. 
in which he put the fish. Another 
said, “My grandfather, in the eyes: 
of my grandmother, smokes too. 
much and deodorizes (sic) the 
house.” Of one grandfather, a boy 
wrote “Sometimes I hear my aunt. 
complain about his pipe, but that 
has become more of a gag than a 
gripe.” One gets the impression. 
these grandfathers are happiest 
when they can give some daughter 
or daughter-in-law a little cause 
to nag! 

Since it is fashionable to charge 
elders with tiresome anecdotage, I 
was surprised to find these boys 
generally happy about their grand- . 
parents’ narrative tendencies. In 
fact one complained that his grand- 
father was “perhaps too quiet... 
trying to make conversation with 
him was like pulling teeth.” Only 
one complained that his older rela- 
tive, tended not “to allow anyone 
else to get a word in edgewise,” 
and often repeated his otherwise 
interesting stories until they be- 
came boring. As against this, one. 
said of his grandfather, “I only 
wish that he could live to be 100, 
so that I could enjoy his company 
and listen to his many interesting 
stories.” Another boy praised his 
grandmother for having “the larg- 
est collection of jokes and is always . 
telling a new one.” 

These boys seemed to appreciate . 
especially the stories of their elders 
about their own family. One said 
his grandmother is “most populat 
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with the young children because 
she tells stories about the different 
relatives that had stayed at her 
house in the previous summers.” 
Another said, “In addition, we 
learned a great deal about our fam- 
ily history.” Another valued his 
grandfather for recounting “the so- 
cial life of 50 years ago,” e. g., 
Sousa and Herbert concerts, and 
summer outings. 

The advantages ascribed to hav- 
ing grandparents range from earthy 
to spiritual. Several cited baby- 
sitting, generosity with gifts, and 
helpfulness financially. One espe- 
cially liked his grandmother's 
“touch for catsup making”; anoth- 
er, that his grandfather when visit- 
ing always slips him “a beer or a 
high ball without my father know- 
ing it.” 

Boys seem to appreciate their 
grandparents acting somewhat as 
buffers between them and their 
parents. One boy extolled his 
grandmother for doing “many 
favors for me with mom and dad 
when I do something wrong.” One 
grandmother got an_ especially 
noteworthy compliment: “She has 
continually treated me on an adult 
level, even when my _ parents 
didn’t.”. One boy wrote of his 
grandfather, “He has never cor- 
rected me and that may be anoth- 
er reason for liking him so much. 
His philosophy is that grandpar- 
ents have already’ been parents, 
and as. grandparents their only 
duty is to make the grandchildren 


happy.” 
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Notwithstanding the latter com- 
ment, the one thing valued most 
in grandparents seems to be their 
advice and knowledge. Only one 
complained of “unwanted advice” 
from his grandmother “on how 
they never dated until they were 
21 or maybe up to 23 .. .”! More 
typically, one praised his grand- 
mother for teaching him “to be 
courteous, thoughtful, and unsel- 
fish”; another said he goes to his 
grandfather often because of his 
willingness “to give advice on prob- 
lems”; and a third stated that his 
grandfather’s “old age advice and 
superb wisdom are as valuable as 
Fort Knox!” In an excellent expres- 
sion of this unique value of grand- 
parents, one boy referring to the 
family’s youngsters, said of his 
grandfather: “Whenever they do 
something wrong, he takes them to 
one side and corrects them. Be- 
cause he is old the children accept 
his warnings and corrections. They 
know that their parents also had 
to listen to him when they were 
children.” 

Young people appreciate the 
skills and learning grandparents 
give them. Several boys mentioned 
how their grandfathers taught them 
the use of tools and the repair of 
cars and other machinery. One boy 
is happy that his grandfather still 
speaks Italian and has helped him 
“to understand and speak a little of 
the language.” Another wrote of his 
grandfather: “When I was little and 
in need of cash, he was always an 


easy touch. As I grew older, I be- » 
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gan to appreciate his counsel and 
his experience. He opened my eyes 
to the wonders of nature, and it 
was he who got me interested in 
forestry.” 

Most surprisingly, if also most 
appropriately, many of the boys 
stressed various spiritual yalues of 
having grandparents. One writes of 
his grandmother that “in this mod- 
ern age of jet planes, hot-rods, and 
the like, she acts as a backstop for 
our emotions. In her presence you 
can almost feel an atmosphere of 
peaceful serenity.” One Irish 
grandmother had “a group meet at 
her house once a week to say the 
rosary.” Another’s grandfather still 
manages “to get up to the Malvern 
Retreat for two weekends a year.” 
One boy summed up the advan- 
tages of grandparents’ homes, “a 
place to visit; a gift from them on 
birthdays and Christmas, and most 
important of all, someone to say 
prayers for me and my family.” 

But the most impressive tribute 


was that of a very bright freshman 
to his grandmother: “My grand- 
mother sets a good example of 
what a religious life should be like. 
She demonstrates through her re- 
ligious activities that an older per- 
son becomes more conscious of the 
Church because he realizes that 
death is near, and that he must 
prepare to meet God. This strong 
Faith which is shown, causes all 
the members of the family to come 
closer to God, also.” 

Surely bringing their families 
“closer to God” is, along with sav- 
ing their own souls, the most won- 
drous thing that grandparents can 
do. 

After reading what these classes 
of college freshmen had to say 
about their grandparents I am 
more than ever sorry I never knew 
mine. All the boys seemed to imply 
what one wrote. “To me there is 
nothing greater on this earth, be- 
sides your parents, than to have 
wonderful grandparents.” 


No Argument 


KARL, JEAN, and Marsha, aged six, eight, and nine respectively, 
were having an earnest conversation in the living room, and Fa- 


ther just happen to listen in. 


The topic of debate that evening was household authority, 
and Dad smiled as he heard Jean inform little Karl that “Daddy’s 


the boss in this house.” 


Karl wasn’t quite convinced and turned to his oldest sister 

for definite confirmation. “Is Daddy really the boss?” he asked. 
“He sure is,” Marsha maintained stoutly. “Even Mom says so. 

_ And you know Mom. What she says goes around here.”—Thomas 


P. Ramirez in The Sign 


Prevent That Nervous Breakdown 


Nothing brings on nervous fatigue and ultimate collapse 
like secret fears 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


PROMINENT Philadelphia 
psychiatrist told me re- 
cently, “One of the mod- 
ern fallacies entertained 
about nervous breakdowns is that 
they occur because a person gets 
run down. I tell my patients just 
the opposite. I tell them they 
go to pieces, lose their grip on 


themselves, because they get 
wound up. And not until I con- 
vince a patient that he must un- 
wind do I ever have much hope 
of helping him.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that 
a nervous breakdown is similar to 
what happens when you wind a 
watch-spring too tightly?” 
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“That is a fair analogy in many 
cases,” he replied. “But I would 
not want to give you the impres- 
sion that all nervous breakdowns 
occur that suddenly. Actually, 
states of mental depression, mild 
psychological conditions, undue ir- 
ritability or a feeling that the 
weight of the whole world is upon 
one, all may be indicative of ner- 
vous exhaustion or an impending 
nervous breakdown. There are, as 
would be expected, varying de- 
grees of ‘breakdown’ which a pa- 
tient may get into depending on 
the underlying causes. Fortunate- 
ly, with the proper attention the 
majority of the everyday-variety of 
nervous breakdowns we hear of 
can be cured.” 

Dr. Rene J. Decautels, a Cana- 
dian expert on the treatment of 
nervous disorders, told me, “It has 
been my experience that most ner- 
vous breakdowns can be cured to 
such an extent that the patient 
will become his or her normal self 
again. But the cure will not be 
permanent nor will it be even tem- 
porarily complete unless and until 
the underlying causes of the dis- 
order are removed.” 

The symptoms of a_ nervous 
breakdown are, frequently, any- 
thing but clear cut. A mental dis- 
equilibrium is the last thing a 
man thinks of—or wants to think 
of—when he finds his efficiency 
slowing down. 

According to the most authori- 
tative information available, the 


chief symptoms to be watched (al- 
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though all may have non-neurotic 
causes) are these: 

Nausea and cramps, heart pal- 
pitations, and other physical dis- 
tress for which no organic cause 
can be found by a competent doc- 
tor; sleeplessness; constant tired- 
ness, even after a full night's 
sleep; dizzy spells; inability to 
concentrate (victims frequently 
find themselves reading a line in 
a book or magazine over and over, 
without absorbing any meaning); 
irritability; sensitivity to noise; 
and difficulty in reaching deci- 
sions. But whatever the remote 
factor and the immediate symp- 
toms of a breakdown, the central 
theme is worry. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, former 
United States Surgeon General, 
estimates that 8,000,000 Ameri- 
cans have “mental disorders in 
some degree.” This figure includes 
both psychotics (the frankly “in- 
sane”) and neurotics. Nervous 
breakdown candidates belong in 
the latter class. 

The young American business- 
man is the major victim of ner- 
vous breakdowns. So serious is 
this situation becoming that many 
industries have well-planned _pro- 
grams designed to protect their 
valuable up-and-coming crop of 
leaders from becoming out-and- 
out neurotics. 

For example, the president of 
one large manufacturer of heavy. 
steel equipment indoctrinates ev- 
ery potential executive with this 
advice: 
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“Don't fret and worry if you 
make a mistake or a costly deci- 
sion. Freedom to venture and 
freedom to take risks mean noth- 
ing if failure is always punished. 
The man who is encouraged to 
take risks must know that any par- 
ticular failure will not draw criti- 
cism or derision. 

“Of course, this does not mean 
that a man can fail consistently 
and still enjoy the company’s con- 
fidence. The risks must be intel- 
ligent ones, carefully thought out 
and appraised in advance.” 

Potentially every person can 
carry a certain ogical load, 
a certain psychological pressure 
just as he can carry a physical 
load. But there is always a limit 
to everything. When a person ap- 
proaches this limit and sees no 
solution he becomes distrait, anx- 
ious and even panicky. He is no 
Yonger able to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities he has accepted. He 
is entirely unable to reorganize 
himself to cope with what looks 
like an insoluble situation. Very 
often it requires only a_ trivial 
event to bring about a personality 
break-up. 

The possibility that insomnia, 
jitters, restlessness and _ other 
severe forms of nervous tension 
may be treated successfully by 
simply reducing the amount of 
salt in the diet is suggested in a 
recent report by Dr. Michael M. 
Miller of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Miller studied the effects of 


a salt free diet on 20 patients at 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital who were 
suffering from anxiety and emo- 
tional instability with pronounced 
insomnia. 

When salt was removed from 


their diets, in carefully controlled * 
amounts, improvement of the ner- 
vous states was quickly apparent. 


“After four to seven days the 
majority of the patients began to 


show a gradual decline in nervous — 
tension, irritability, activity drive 


and restlessness,” Dr. Miller says 
in a description of his experiments 


in The Journal of the American ‘ 


Medical Association. 


This was accompanied by in- 


creased ability to fall asleep and 


a general improvement in the’ 


character of sleep; patients who 
could only sleep with the help 
of drugs were able to fall asleep 
quickly and soundly, and __ stay 
asleep, without drugs, soon after 
the salt free diet was started. 

When salt was added again, 
most of these improvements. van- 
ished. 

Only three patients in the whole 
group failed to respond, Dr. Miller 
reports, and no ill effects were ob- 
served as a result of the diminish- 
ed salt intake. 

However, he warns, this treat- 
ment can be undertaken only with 
careful medical supervision, since 
a too-rigid salt curtailment (espe- 
cially in hot weather and for those 
engaged in strenuous exercise) 
may have harmful results. 

“Would you summarize some of 
the more important facts all of us 
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should keep in mind about ner- 
vous breakdowns?” I asked Dr. 
Desautels recently. 

“In the first = oe he replied, 
“anyone can have a _ nervous 
breakdown. Just as many men 
suffer from them as women. 

“It frequently is nothing more 
than a temporary illness which 
may be cured permanently with 
competent treatment. 

“There are many degrees of 
seriousness in nervous _ break- 
downs. It is a term that includes 
excessive fatigue to a major psy- 
chosis. 

“To avoid a nervous break- 
down, a person should strive to 
remove any cause of unhappiness 
before it becomes too deep-root- 
ed. For example, a person who is 
unhappy with his job should ask 
for a transfer or change his work 
without delay. 

“Never load yourself down 
with numerous burdens at one 
time. Bear in mind that no mat- 
ter how busy or important you 
may become, you will never have 
to face more than one problem at 
a time.” 

To this experienced advice, we 
might add the comments of Dr. 
Roland W. Wright of Philadel- 
phia. 

“A nervous person,” said Dr. 
Wright, “should give careful con- 
sideration to his physical needs. 
He must realize that chronic wor- 
ry and anxiety lasting over a per- 
iod of weeks or months has a very 
bad effect on all the organs of the 


body. This requires intelligence 
about diet, sleep, exercise, smok- 
ing and drinking. During periods 


of mental stress and strain he 


should see that he gets plenty of 


sleep, sufficient nourishment and 
exercise, and cut down on exces- 
sive smoking and drinking. 

“Contrary to other schools of 
thought, I highly recommend 
work for nervous patients instead 
of inactivity. The work should 
be something more’ than merely 
keeping busy or occupied. It 
should be the type of work 
which gives one opportunities to 
make contacts with other people, 
and should afford a variety of out- 
lets for observing the expression of 
certain types of personality traits. 
Work of any useful nature is a 
method of doing, of acting, of 
projecting oneself into one’s crea- 
tion. So valuable a tool certain 
must have great potential pessibll 
ities in combatting unfavorable 
emotional reactions. 

“Conquer fear. Nothing brings 
on nervous fatigue and ultimate 
collapse like secret fears. Prayer, 
a clean conscience, and a high 
moral code of life are the best 
formulas to dispell fears. 

“Remember that a nervous 
breakdown can be very bad busi- 
ness, and that you can avoid one. 
If you feel your nerves are getting 
out of hand don’t hesitate to seek 
competent help. Nervous break- 
downs can not only be cured. per- 
manently, but with a little co- 
operation they can be headed off.” 
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See the World and Get Paid for It 


More Americans have jobs abroad today than ever before 


By Dave Warner 


IKE TO see the world and get land could be yours. 
paid for it? If this sounds like a spiel to 
Saudi Arabia, Yokohama, New join the service, forget it, although 
Zealand, Norway, France, Eng- that’s one way to travel. 
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But there are many other means 
in which Americans are fulfilling 
a yen to travel and in many cases 
getting well paid at the same time. 

With 175,000 U.S. citizens in 
jobs overseas on the federal pay- 
roll and 500,000 more on construc- 
tion work from Tokyo to Istanbul, 
more Americans have jobs abroad 
today than ever before. 

Almost every government agen- 
cy is sending men and women to 
jobs in far away places; public- 
minded service organizations are 
sending hundreds of men and wo- 
men overseas to teach, nurse and 
otherwise bring relief to needy 
thousands in other lands; thou- 
sands of men and women are see- 
ing the world through jobs on 
ships and planes; hundreds more 
have exciting jobs exploring for 
oil in tropical jungles or seeking 
strategically vital minerals in the 
heart of Africa. 

Stenographers by the thousands 
have gone overseas to work for 
construction and oil companies, to 
help man our consular and diplo- 
matic posts in almost every coun- 
try on the globe, to work with our 
Armed Forces in Germany, Japan 
and even Greenland. Korean War 
veterans again are appearing on 
the campuses and quadrangles of 
universities overseas as did their 
older brothers of World War II. 
And here and there around the 
world you can find those fortu- 
nate ones who found jobs overseas 
without any help from government 
or private industry. 
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Catholics play a big part in 
overseas employment. At present, “ 
there are far more openings avail- 
able for lay missionaries than’ 
there are trained workers who can” 
fill them. Almost daily, Catholic 
mission services receive requests 
for lay workers from bishops and’ 
mission leaders in a large number 
of mission posts overseas. 

Conditions of work range all the | 
way from fairly well paid posts in ‘ 
modern universities and hospitals 
in the big cities to the most rug- 
ged pioneer work in the wilder- 
ness where there is no pay at all 
beyond a subsistence wage. Be- 
sides professional training of some 
sort, mission leaders in general in- 
sist on prospective lay missionaries — 
receiving a specific missionary 
training and orientation before tak- 
ing up lay mission work. 

Training for women in the lay’ 
mission apostolate in the U.S. is 
available at Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio, and International Catholic 
Auxiliaries, 1103 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Apart from good health, almost 
all the jobs overseas with Ameri- 
can organizations call for some 
special skill even if it be only 
stenography or typing. The only 
jobs available in any quantity 
which are open to unskilled men 
are those in the Merchant Marine. 
Fully one half or more of the 
others call for a college education 
or proficiency in some skilled trade 
or calling. 

The young man or woman ‘fresh 
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out of teachers college or nursing 
school can walk right into a job 
overseas. So can the plumber, 
bricklaborer, electrician or stenog- 
rapher. But if you're a laborer or 
saleswoman in a store and haven't 
graduated from high school, your 
chances for getting a well paid 
job with an American organization 
overseas are dim, though not 
gloomy. 

Jobs overseas can be divided 
into two broad classifications. 
First there are those jobs which 
pay salaries in American dollars of 
at equivalent rates in foreign cur- 
rencies; these are offered by the 
federal government or by private 
American interests. Naturally, 
these are the jobs to go after if 
money is your primary concern. 
They will provide a certain amount 
of foreign travel— some of them 
a great deal—but in almost all 
cases they call for special skills 
and training. Yet for the great 
majority of people, these are the 
only jobs to be considered. 

Secondly, there are those jobs 
overseas which are paid exclusive- 
ly in foreign currencies at foreign 
rates of pay. These jobs may be 
with both foreign or American 
firms but must be secured, for the 
most part, outside the U.S. The 
pay in most cases is sufficient only 
to keep a person living fairly well 
in the country where the job is 
located. But these jobs do offer the 
enthusiastic traveler an unparallel- 
ed opportunity to live and work 
overseas while rubbing shoulders 
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with people of other lands and 
sharing their day to day experi- 
ences. This type of job, there- 
fore, is primarily of interest 
only to those who are prepared 
to travel the world at any price 
and to whom the chance to trav- 
el abroad is the chief consider- 
ation. 

A firm named Harian Publica- 
tions, Greenlawn, N.Y., turns out 
excellent, informative books and 
pamphlets with such titles as “How 
to Get A Job That Takes You 
Traveling,” “Where to Vacation on 
A Shoestring,” “How to Travel 
Without Being Rich” and so many 
more. Publications like those will 
provide answers to any question, 
or questions may be directed to 
this writer, care of The Family 
Digest. 

Of course, one may enjoy travel 
without having to bother seeking 
foreign employment. The point, a 
good one, is made of a single girl 
in New York who has a job which 
leaves her with $10 a week after 
expenses. Nights and weekends 
she works part-time elsewhere, 
earning an extra $24 a week. In 
nine months she could save about 
$1,000. Thereupon she quits her 
jobs, pays $300 for a round trip 
ticket to Europe and is free to 
roam that continent to her heart’s 
content. 

Assuming she spent an average 
of $6 a day, which should cover 
room and board, she could spend 
something like 150 days .wander- 
ing about Europe. tT 
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It is both strenuous and intellectual 


Second Childhood 


Condensed from St. Joseph Magazine 


Qn HE SECOND 20 years 


7 of a woman’s life, if 


she is a mother, pro- 

vide all the thrills of 
Childhood —a second 
time. I don’t know yet about the 
third 20 years, but if they are to 
be as strenuous as the last, God 
give me the strength to carry on! 

In my first childhood, I was no 
athlete. Now, at 41, I climb trees 
and waterfalls, play six or eight 
sets of tennis in one day, and 
jump over waves as high as my 
head. Of course, I have been 
training for this since I started car- 
rying my first baby around the 

ouse. 

Babies, as all youn ents 
know (and boast), 
ounces a day. Before you realize 
it, they ~—— 30-odd pounds and 
you are still toting them casually 
around on your hip, swinging 
them in and out of high chairs 


Owenita Sanderlin 


and play-pens and cribs and car- 
riages at least a hundred times 
every 24 hours. 

This constant weight-lifting is 
muscle building — like the Infant 
Hercules, Strong Man of the 
World, who carried a pet calf on 
his shoulders until he, and it, grew 
to full maturity and there he was 
carrying a bull. Of course, moth- 
ers don't get any bigger as they go 
along; just the babies do. Also, 
calves don’t wear diapers (shirties, 
bonnets, shoes, snowsuits, etc.) 
which mothers have to wrestle 
their babies in and out of every 
hour. If the strength of a squirm- 
ing one-year-old could be harness- 
ed we could stop building Hoover 
Dams and leave the atom unsplit. 
It would outkick them all. But 
who can harness it? 

I tried — and ended up at the 
end of the harness, being dragged 
up to every doorstep on the street 
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SECOND CHILDHOOD 


by my curious little toddler. (“No, 
Mrs. Barry, I didn’t mean to come 
calling — I really must get home 
to cook my own supper —” “Oh, 
I'm sorry, Mrs. Peters, I won't let 
her pick any more of your lovely 
roses—” “No, Doctor, there’s noth- 
ing wrong with the baby today— 
she just likes to explore—”) 

It was probably a good thing I 
had two girls first, to break me in 
for the boys. Just when Frea and 
Mary were settling down into 
sweet little girlhood, walking 
around on their own fat legs and 
playing quietly with doll-babies, 
which don’t squirm, along came a 
hurricane named David George. 

David was a born athlete. As a 
baby, he used to ride his crib 
around the room, standing at the 
end and jumping up and down for 
motor power — then climb out on 
top of a bureau and go to sleep 
up there. No play pen could ever 
hold him; I was constantly finding 
him dangling upside down in his 
carriage strap with the carriage 
overturned, or sitting on his _ 
chair tray about to go over back- 
ward. We kept all the chairs on 
top of the dining room table so 
he wouldn’t use them to climb up 
to the top kitchen cupboards — 
so he climbed the table and we 
found him on top of the chairs — 
rocking. 

Just a normal, healthy little boy. 
But as I mentioned, I was never 
the athletic type in my own child- 
hood; I used to hide in secret 
places and read books. Now, in 
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my thirties, I had to keep up with 
this — and, a few years later, with 
his 10 and three-quarter pound 
brother. 

I must admit it has been fun. 
When David was six, he taught 
me something I had always secret- 
ly yearned to know: how to hold 
a baseball bat. Before, I had held 
it — on very rare occasions — 
stiffly, like a poker I was about to 
defend myself with. From my six- 
year-old son, I finally got the idea: 
you hit with your wrists, holding 
the bat loosely away from your 
body, and, starting off with the 
bat pointed up in the air, you 
swing it back as the pitcher winds 
up, and forward as he throws. 
What a thrill when, after striking 
out or grounding to the pitcher 
all my life, I at last connected 
with a loud crack, at the age of 
34, and made first base before the 
ball did! 

It was about this same time that 
I started my tennis career. My 
husband and I had been playing 
mixed doubles off and on for sev- 
eral years, but when David took 
up the racket we were committed 
for life. I became the sparring 
partner, first for David, and then, 
when I couldn’t beat him any 
more, for Johnny. Johnny is now 
one of the two best 10-year-olds 
in southern California and just 
won his 28th trophy. I’m suppos- 
ed to try to keep up with him a 
little longer! My husband is 
sympathetic; he’s supposed to 


- keep up with David, who is one 
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of the best 14-year-olds in the 
country. 

The fact is, we can’t keep up 
with them, but you should see me 
in there trying. Our best matches 
now are when David and I play 
any and Daddy in doubles; 

ut I’m looking forward to another 
thrill one of these days: I hope 
to win a few athletic trophies in 
my forties as I never could in my 
teens — when the Mother and Son 
tournament comes around. 

I can remember in my college 
days I couldn’t run a block for a 
bus without huffing and puffing 
like the Wolf at the Little Pig’s 
house. Now I can play tennis all 
day. I’m not so sure about climb- 
ing waterfalls. We went to Yose- 
mite National Park last summer 
and the first thing the boys want- 
ed to do was to climb the rocks to 
the base of Yosemite Falls. What 
if they slipped or sprained an an- 
kle or, more likely, got some crazy 
idea like scaling a sheer cliff and 
I wasn’t there to say NO? Besides, 
who wants to admit she’s an old 
lady? It looked like fun, just 
climbing a few rocks. . . . 

The fun turned out to be 
Laughing at Mother. There were 
quite a few rocks to climb, and 
David and Johnny went ahead to 
show me which ones were negoti- 
able and which were too steep, 
or slippery, or unstable. Soon they 
were so far ahead that I missed 
the trail and found myself with 
wobbly knees on top of some com- 


pletely inaccessible boulder, from 
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which — with embarrassingly pub- 
lic shouting of directions — the 
delivered me. It was quite a thrill 
when I finally got the idea of 
climbing with my whole body 
(arms to pull up with, rear end to 
slide down on) instead of just my 
poor aching legs. How to hit a 
baseball in my thirties, how to 
climb a cliff in my early forties — 
what lies in store for me in my 
fifties, I wonder? 

Fortunately, second childhood 
isn’t all that strenuous. At least, in 
between times, I get a chance to 
sprain my brain as well as my 
ankles. In this department I ex- 
pected to shine. I used to get 
straight A’s in school and win 
every card game I ever played. 
But now I seem to be doing better 
as an athlete. I can’t remember 
much of my fifth grade arithmetic 
(Johnny is a mathematical genius). 
David could beat me at chess in 
three moves when he was seven. 
Frea beat me at my favorite word 
game, Scrabble, from the time she 
was 11, and I still have a hard 
time suppressing a very childish 
chagrin when I never win. (Re- 
member, mother — teach them 
good sportsmanship!) 

The homework gets harder 
every year. I can add fine, but 
what on earth is calculus? (“Wh 
don’t you ask Daddy, honey?) 
Yes, of course I used to read 
Shakespeare, I even acted: in it, 
but I can’t seem to remember just 
exactly which act and scene of 


which play “All the world’s a 
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A comes from. (“Yes, dear, 


I did major in English, BUT—”). 
The trouble is, wrestling babies 
in and out of diapers and follow- 


ing two-year-olds up everybody’s 
front walks and outshouting a den 
of Cub Scouts is no way to keep in 
training for the college exams my 
daughters are now taking. Before 
all my children get their degrees, 
though, I expect to be very well 
educated again: I will have re- 
peated college four times. 

My reading tastes are under- 
going a similar development. In 
my first childhood I progressed 
from The Little Red Hen to Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy. After m 
children were born, I started all 
over again. First, Pooh and Pig- 
let, who brought out an unsus- 
pected dramatic streak in my hus- 
band, with his high squeaky ren- 
dition of Piglet’s fright at the 
Horrible Heffalump (“Help! Help! 
the Horrible Heffalump! Hoff! 
Hoff! the Heffable Horralump!” 
etc.). Next, “juveniles,” mysteries 
old or new, teenage romances, ca- 
reer stories and what have you (or 
— children). Whenever one is 
rought into the house, I am lost. 
The broom topples from my hand 
as I sink into the nearest easy 
chair to look over “just one chap- 
ter.” No use to tell myself this 
literature is absolutely worthless 
and after all, I am 40 years old. 
I just have to see what happens 
next, 

But I’m about to pass throu 
this phase, too. My 16-year-old 
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just ski her last year of high, 
something “worthwhile.” If she 
sees me relaxing with an Agatha 
Christie or Ellery Queen she cries 
“Mother! Why don’t you read 
something good like Tolstoi?” But 
who will tell me how a mother can. 
sandwich War and Peace in be- 
tween meals? 

My religion is taking a similar 
upswing. As a child, I was not a 
Catholic; so when I heard my 
little ones’ catechisms, it was for 
the first time. “How did God think. 
of making people?” was one of the 
easier questions I was supposed 
to handle between bathing the 
baby and rustling up lunch. Since 
that one was thought up by a 
four-year-old, I’m wondering what 
my daughter-in-a-Catholic-college 
is going to spring on me when she 
starts her theology classes, I'll 
probably wish I could go back to 
Yosemite and climb another water-. 
fall. 

In some ways I’m a braver char- 
acter in my second childhood than 
I was in my first. As a little girl 
I allowed my best friend to punch 
me in the nose “until it bled” be- 
cause I had accidentally hit her in 
the nose. As a mother, I am not 
so meek. When my little girl came 
home with bloody scratches on her . 
face and her hair cut off, I went 
out to do battle — not with her 
little friend, of course, but with 
the mother. When, in their teens, 
my girls sat brokenheartedly by 
the telephone, waiting for a call. 
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which did not come, I wanted to 
go out and do battle with those 
unperceptive teenage males. Hell 
hath no fury like a woman whose 
daughter is scorned. 

Some mothers I know run paper 
routes for little boys who have to 
get to school, and pinch-hit for 
baby sitters who had last-minute 
dates, but this sort of thing I draw 
the line at. Not that I wouldn't 
get a kick out of delivering papers 
or putting a baby to bed again, 
but I’m still enough of a mother 
to feel the responsibility of devel- 
oping my children’s characters. 
This is probably the only thing 
that keeps me acting my age. 

There are, alas, a few things 
which keep me feeling my age. I 
worry more (about my children), 
whereas in my first childhood I 
never worried in the least (about 
myself). My knees are weaker. My 
‘are creak and I get out of 

reath much sooner. When I 
agreed to hike to the top of Ver- 
nal Falls the day after my rock- 
jumping feats at the bottom of 
Yosemite Falls, I didn’t know what 
I was getting into. The trail starts 
off smooth, only gently inclined, 
through the woods. About half- 
way up, you come to a bridge 
from which you have such a 
breathtaking view of the falls 
above that you determine to go 
on even if you are a bit tired; then 
the going becomes rugged. I met 
people resting all along the trail— 
all except my children, who would 
race halfway up the flight of six 


hundred steep stone steps the trail 
had turned into, and then trip 
back down again to see “what 
happened to Mother.” I would get 
up with that grim look I noticed 
on quite a few other people's 
faces and stagger on, with Johnny, 
in a squirrel-tailed cap, popping 
up from caves in the rocks or be- 
hind tree trunks, running circles 
around me. 

But it was worth it. I have 
never seen anything more _beauti- 
ful than Emerald Pool, above the 
falls, and the rainbow we could 
look down into, and the panorama 
of tall green pines, blue sky, white 
foam and rocky stream and dis- 
tant cliffs enclosing Yosemite Val- 
ley. I have never heard anything 
more beautiful than the rushing 
of the stream, the wind in the 
pines, or the laughter of my sons 
at poor old Mother who was, after 
all, “a real good sport.” 

It was worth it; second child- 
hood is worth all the sprained 
ankles and sprained brains — 
but there’s a secret that will help 
you through it. I learned this sec- 
ret from somebody’s grandmother, 
who was coming down the trail 
as I struggled up. 

“Take it easy,” she advised me, 
with twinkling eyes. “Take it slow 
and easy, dearie! That’s what does 
it!” - 
I plan to follow her advice. 
Clearly it had brought her through 
her third childhood; so why 
shouldn’t it help me survive my 
second? 


I'm a Widow 
With 14 Children 


“I often wonder what childless women do 
who lose their husbands at 50 as I did” 


Condensed from The Christian Family 
Helen Hays Sweeny, as told to Alice M. Ogle 


HEN MY husband, John 

Paul Sweeny, died, 

some of our friends 

and relatives felt quite 
sorry for me, and I think they ex- 
pected me to be sorry for myself. 
Instead, I had 14 good reasons 
why I had no time to think of 
myself. 

Children are a fortune in love 
and real satisfaction. My years of 
marriage were a gift of rare hap- 
piness, but John’s death did not 
take that gift away — it is ex- 
pressed today and every day in 
my sons and daughters . . . and 
grandchildren. 


The Christian Family (September, "68). Divine Word 
Missionaries, Techny, I) 


My husband’s sudden death left 
us shocked and bewildered, of 
course. The children wanted to 
cancel their plans, but I was sure 
their father would have grieved 
at such a course. So the three 
marriages that had been planned 
took place in the spring after 
John’s death. Denis was married 
in February, Michael in April, and 
Rita in June. They have all be- 
come parents since, bringing the 
total of grandchildren up to 14. 

I was grateful for the need to 
be busier than usual, and I kept 
telling myself that sooner or later 
I'd be overcome with a terrible 
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grief. It is strange that such a 
grief has not come along to tor- 
ment me, for I loved my husband 
very much. I miss him in more 
ways than I can express. But I 
have had a feeling all along that, 
just as I abided by John’s wishes 
‘in life, I am here now to carry 
out his wishes in so far as I can 
in rearing the youngest children, 
and in holding all our big family 
‘together for as long as I can. 

* Denis made me happy a few 
months ago when he said, “Dad 
left us a great heritage, Mother. 
It is better than money by far, 
and one that can never be taken 
from us.” And I remembered how 
often John used to tell the chil- 
dren the story of the seven little 
sticks, how by themselves they 
could be broken, but together they 
were strong, the way a family is 
strong together. 

My husband never felt there 
was anything unusual about him 
or about a big family. He was 
interviewed for an article once and 
he said, “I was born in New York 
City, educated at Holy Trinity 
Grammar School, De La Salle 
High, Manhattan College, and 
Fordham University School of 
Law, and I practice law. We have 
14 children, and we live simply 
for we cannot afford to live any 
other way.” 

John was interested in people, 
mostly in what he called the mis- 
understood ones. We never knew 
a great deal about his.work ex- 
cept that he defended criminals 
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and was mentioned a time or two 
in Walter Winchell’s column. In 
an article that was written about 
us, which appeared in Coronet, 
the writer said, “Oddly, here is a 
brilliant lawyer who could earn, 
according to his legal colleagues, 
three or four times his present in- 
come and keep his enormous 
brood in style. But he is not so 
inclined. Nor is he under any 
strong pressure from his family to 
upgrade his practice, which is 
mainly the defense of penniless 
criminals.” 

It never occurred to me to won- 
der why John might seem odd to 
to anyone because of his way of 
life. I asked him about it, and she 
smiled and said, “Money compli- 
cates life.” 

Also, in the article, the writer 
said, “Good examples of the doc- 
trine of grace, the Sweenys are 
blessed not by their own efforts 
but because they have uncon- 
sciously yielded themselves to 
God’s power.” And this, too, came 
as a surprise to me for I had never 
given any thought to the kind of 
life John had established for us 
from the day we got married. 

It was not until he died, really, 
that I learned that his knowledge 
of the law was exceptional; and 
I heard several comments about 
John’s preference for defending 
the unfortunate of the Hell’s 
Kitchen area of New York, a dis- 
trict off Times Square in the low- 
er Forties from Eighth Avenue to 
the river. It is not all bad, mostly 


one 
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poor people and the backwash of 


foreign countries, 

It was at his funeral that I 
learned something about my hus- 
band that I didn’t know. The 
Church of the Ascension was pack- 
ed with people. We had a Re- 
quiem Mass by Monsignor John 
A. McDermott, and there were 
12 priests in the sanctuary. A 
similar number of Christian Bro- 
thers were in the front pews as 
well as a delegation of Sisters, 
friends from all walks of life, and 
judges, lawyers, alumni of the 
colleges John attended — and I 
saw a number of Damon Runyan- 
esque men and women from the 
slums of New York, friends of 
John’s. And I knew that many 
people had loved him just as we 
did, I and my five sons and nine 
daughters. 

We had lived for many years 
in a huge flat right in Manhat- 
tan and we had been happy there. 
But after John died, we moved to 
Belle Harbor near the ocean. Of 
course, we were not a complete 
family any more for, without John, 
nothing was the same and some 
of the children had married. I 
was glad to get away from the 
old flat where I saw John in every 
corner, and I missed him at night 
especially for he made a routine 
of visiting every child before he 
went to bed, to check on plenty 
of covers and fresh air in each 
bedroom. 

I often wonder what childless 
women do who lose their hus- 
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bands at 50 as I did. We still 
have 25 to 30 to dinner on Satur- 
day nights, my married children, 
my grandchildren, and __ their 
friends, besides those that are at 
home with me. 

I'm not always at ease. When 
we have company that involves 
old friends, I find myself at a 
great loss. It was John who kept 
everyone interested and amused. 
He was very good at that, for he 
was a famous after-dinner speaker 
and Communion breakfast com- 
mentator. 

John was teaching at Manhat- 
tan College, the Christian Brothers 
school, when we got married; and 
from the beginning he was the 
head of our house. He paid all 
the bills and I never knew how 
much money we had, although I 
knew there was never much left 
over with a baby coming along 
almost every year. Now and then, 
when we had bad times, John 
would say, “Don’t worry. Say a 
prayer instead.” I remember one 
Thanksgiving when we were really 
hard up. We had frankfurters for 
the main course. Nobody was 
really depressed, and John made 
a ritual of carving the franks. It 
was so comical, we look back on 
that day always with laughter. 

Even in the depression days, 
we were able tc squeeze out 
enough money to buy seats occa- 
sionally to a good show, but we 
set in the balcony. While the 
children were always our main 
concern, our life and our love was 
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completely separate and apart. We 
used to walk around Times Square 
and along Broadway after a show. 
There was something about it 
that we both loved. I guess it 
was the feeling of closeness we 
felt in a crowd. That is why, on 
the night he died, part of my ex- 
istence ended that had no con- 
nection with the children. But it 
is the children that make every- 
thing worthwhile. There would be 
no meaning at all to my life with 
John if we had not lived accord- 
ing to the will of God and ac- 
cepted our children as gifts from 
Him. 

The man who wrote about the 
Sweenys appeared to feel we were 
odd because all we had was a 
$10,000 life insurance policy, be- 
cause we had no TV and no car, 
and because of the simplicity in 
which we lived. To us, it was a 
life that was, to use John’s word, 
“uncomplicated.” Naturally, we 
had to have a schedule. In the 
morning, each one had a certain 
time for the bathroom. The beds 
were made by my daughters and 
me. Laundry meant overworked 
washing machines, but it got done 
— and the girls took turns iron- 
ing. Our food bill was $170 a 
week, and we ate well. We never 
ran up bills. We never owed any- 
thing but the previous month’s 
gas and light bill. We lived from 
day to day on a cash basis. And 
we always had enough money to 
take our whole brood to Rockaway 
Beach in the summer. No one has 


ever had a happier life than we 
have, we believe. 

After John died, there was 
little money. I thought of going 
to work but we had a family con- 
clave just as we always had, and 
my married children were posi- 
tive that my place was with the 
young ones. Thus, those that are 
employed take care of those of 
us who are not. 

There will be the never-ending 
wonder of new babies. My oldest 
son is a doctor. He is married and 
already has six children. And as 
the grandchildren come along, I 
will be needed. No matter how 
long I live, there will always be 
a need for me. There can be no 
time for boredom, no_ time to 
brood, and life will remain a thing 
of love and laughter. 

It is at night that I remember, 
but I am strangely not sad. When 
I can’t sleep, I turn on my side 
and look out my window over the 
housetops, and I think and I re- 
member — all the little things that 
I took for granted that seem so 
wonderful now. The nights John 
I walked along the boardwalk 
during summers at Rockaway, and 
watched the planes coming in 
over the ocean. It would be a bit 
of Heaven now. And I know that 
living as John wished to live is 
the only way, taking no thought 
for the morrow. We should make 
the most of our lives and our 
loves while we have them. It is 
today that we have, today and our 
hope of Heaven. . . 2:3 


THE WOMAN WHO 
CANNOT WIN 


Mothers-in-law need a 
good public relations job 


By T. J. McInerney 
0 NE OF those anything-for-a- 


laugh comedians was hold- 

ing forth on television the 
other evening. “Explaining” why 
he had fired a gun in his sleep 
he said: 

“I dreamed my mother-in-law 
was coming to visit us, so I must 
have fired in self-defense.” 

Someone described a 
mother-in-law, generally, as “the 
woman who cannot’ win.” 

If she continues to show an in- 
terest in her son’s welfare or inter- 
ests, in spite of the fact that he 
has acquired a wife who in all 
probability will be a mother-in-law 
herself some day, she is accused 
of interfering. 

If she has independent means, 
she is the object of envy. If she 
has less money than the children, 
she is a burden. 

If, responding to a natural urge, 
she makes a fuss over her grand- 
children, she is “spoiling them.” 
If she remarks that she has had 
children of her own and is not 


going to cope with theirs, she is 


accused of being “cold” and un- 

If, on short notice, she finds it 
impossible or inconvenient to 
baby-sit, she is charged with not 
wanting the younger folk to have 
any fun. If | ts does baby-sit, she 
will probably be blamed for keep- 
ing the grandchildren up beyond 
their bedtime. 

A young priest who was struck 
by this mother-in-law-animosit 
within his own family, decided, 
the first time he gave pre-marital 
instructions to a prospective bride 
and groom, to dwell upon the 
mother-in-law angle of the marital 
relations. He found that both par- 
ties had prejudicial opinions re- 
garding their respective mothers- 
in-law-to-be and that he was able 
to straighten them out. This might 
indicate that the subject should 
be covered in the course of all 
such instructions. The priest in 
— does so and has found 
that he has been able to do, as 
he puts it, “a good public relations 
job on behalf of mothers-in-law.” 

The best job, obviously, can be 
done by the people most directly 
concerned: the young men and 
women who acquire mothers-in- 
law. A determination by them not 
to fall into the rut of mother-in- 
law bickering, prejudices, criti- 
cisms and what-not in favor of 
mutual understanding, courtesy 


and those little attentions and con- 
siderations that do so much to 
improve human relations 

others, would work wonders. 
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I NOW BELIEVE 
that most of the 
husband - wife 
misunderstand - 
ings would never 
arise if the warring factions were 
first advised that they don’t speak 
the same language, don’t see the 
same sights nor even recognize the 
same sounds! 

The physical differences we 
know about already. One wants 
all the windows open, the other 
needs the electric blanket on high. 
One can’t sit still five minutes, the 
other falls asleep if he does sit 
still five minutes. 


But this is harmony compared 
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IT’S NOT JUST 
YOUR HUSBAND, GIRLS 


“I have never yet seen a husband move 
anything out of the way to look behind 
or under it. There he stands, arms 

glued to his sides, saying hopelessly, 
‘It’s not here, dear’ ” 


By Enid Levinger Powell 


to the double vision in marriages. 
Tell any man that his blue socks 
are in his drawer and you know 
sure as anything that you will 
have to reach in, move the white 
socks out of the way and lo! there 
underneath is the blue pair. I 
have never yet seen a husband 
move anything out of the way to 
look behind or under it. There he 
stands, staring into closet or draw- 
er, arms glued to his sides, sayin 

hopelessly, “It’s not here, dear. 

The happily adjusted wife never 
argues. It’s futile. All she has to 
do is shift the box, or slide thé 
shirt, or remove the bathrobe (the 
pajamas are hanging underneath) 
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and receive her husband’s undy- 
ing gratitude. Or else his petulant, 
“Why didn’t you say it was under- 
neath the bathrobe instead of say- 
ing it was on the hook on the 
bathroom door?” Sometimes a par- 
ticularly fiendish type will snort, 
“What were you hiding it for?” 

On the other hand, when he 
asks, “Did you sew that button 
on?,” he doesn’t mean the one on 
his coat, or good shirt — he means 
the one on those blue jeans, stuff- 
ed in the bottom drawer of the 
buffet, and which he hasn’t worn 
since you were married. When 
you admit overlooking it, he mut- 
ters sadly, “Blind as a bat.” But 
don’t get upset. It’s not just your 
husband. 

One wife told me that her 
spouse specializes in seeing those 
two-liners that newspapers use to 
fill out a page or column. You 
know, “Transylvania’s biggest crop 
is button mushrooms, reports the 
Prime Minister of Baten-Hagen.” 
He’s convinced she never reads. 
He’s the same one who can never 
locate his bowling ball because 
it’s in back of the closet and the 
golashes hide it. It does no good 
to remove the golashes, because 
something is always bound to be 
in front of something that’s at the 
back of the closet. She just re- 
signs herself to digging it out 
every Tuesday night. 

You think male and female ears 
record alike? Uh uh. 

“What was that awful crash in 
the basement?” you ask, envision- 


ing a burglar who fell through the 
window on top of some old trunks. 

“Just the wind, dear,” he ans- 
wers. 

“Wind!” you shriek. “The whole 
house shook!” 

“That little scuffly sound?” he 
says, looking at you as if you've 
lost your mind. 

“That great big muffly sound!” 
you retort. 

When he returns  martyr-like 
from the basement, looking weary 
and superior, and you are ready 
to believe maybe you did lose 
your mind, he says belittlingly, 
“It was only that box of old pots 
and pans. It fell on top of the 
empty jars. What’s the fuss about?” 

Hold your tongue. This is us- 
ually the same man who jumps up 


in bed, whispering harshly, 
“What's that!” 

“What’s what?” you murmur 
sleepily. 

“That sound!” 


His body is so stiff, you begin 
to get alarmed. “What sound?” 
you whisper back, straining your 
ears. “I don’t hear anything.” 

“Listen,” he hisses. 

So you listen. Nothing. Then 
“nothing” stops. “Oh,” you mum- 
ble. “That’s the refrigerator. It 
just went off.” 

“You sure?” he says. 

By this time one of the child- 
ren lets out a cry. 

“Oh darn,” you say. “Johnny's 
up.” 

Py don’t hear anything,” he muf- 
fles into his pillow. 
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“Its Johnny,” you say. “He 
probably wants a drink of water.” 
By this time the child is scream- 
ing, “Water, water...” 

“You're imagining it,” he says, 
falling asleep instantly. 

So you have to get out of bed. 

Sure, your noses smell the same 
odors — but never at the same 
time. I’ve double-checked. Every 
husband and wife can smell gas 
leaking, but usually two weeks 
apart. Same thing with burning 
leaves or houses. But take a man 
who. doesn’t like garlic. He will al- 
ways smell it and accuse you, un- 
fairly, of sneaking it in. Take a 
man who likes garlic. He never 
smells or tastes it. “I can tell,” 
they both intone. Swearing, cross- 
ing your heart and hoping to die, 
nothing will convince them. Same 
with various brands of coffee and 
store-boughten cake. You can tell 
the truth, but the male genius can 
tell you're lying. 

Of course, the language bar- 
rier is almost insurmountable, un- 
less you return to your kindergar- 
ten primer — “There is the dog. 
John sees the dog. The dog sees 
John.” Anything more complicat- 

, as “What’s on television to- 
night?” brings a state of incom- 
prehension. It’s almost always 
necessary to explain, “You've got 
the schedule in your part of the 
paper.” Incidentally, a wife has to 
also get used to the fact that in- 
stead of his looking up the T.V. 
schedule, she will get the whole 


paper dumped in her lap so she. 


can look it up. It’s not pet our 
husband, girls. It’s everybody's. 

Or you say, “I saw Nancy 
downtown today.” 

“Nancy?” he asks, with a puz- 
zled tone. 

“Your _ sister,” 
plain, patiently. 

Or, “I finally finished my dress,” 
you shout 

“What dress?” he asks. 

“The one I’ve been working on 
every evening the last two weeks,” 
you answer, a mite tartly. 

“Was that a dress?” he goes on 
brightly, with the air of one doing 
his best to enlighten the conver- 
sation. 

There is no need to continue 
with this. Any sarcastic reply only 
alienates the husband and con- 
vinces him that it is impossible to 
discuss anything with you. 

So what’s the answer? There is 
none, in terms of changing any- 
thing. But “understanding” is the 
key to harmony. It wipes out the 
feeling, “Is he nuts or am I?” 
That’s why the wise wife always 
ends each unintelligible exchange, 
or each difference of opinion (as 
to where the handkerchiefs are 
hidden, who threw the salt in the 
clam chowder, was or wasn’t there 
an unholy creak in the attic) with 
“all right, dear,” and a kiss. It is 
the universal language that even 
husbands use when you are ex- 
plaining what that squiggle is on 
your check stub. This is probably 
what the French mean by “Vive 
le difference.” ¢ 


you must ex- 


Notre Dame’s team was locked in a West Point dormitory 


The Lighter Side of Basketball 


By Dave Warner 


ITH THE post-season tour- 
W naments approaching, 

marking the end of an- 
other basketball season, this court- 
side observer is calling a_ brief 
timeout for levity. 

Young giants who answer to 
such names as “Stretch,” “Slats,” 
“Highpockets,” “Shots,” “Ace” and 
“Hooks” have had a busy season 
of it, blowing fuses in electrical 
scoreboards as scoring records 
rocket ever upward. 

But as in every- 
thing else, there is 
a lighter side as, for 
instance, the school 
resident and ath- 

tic director who 
warned the newly- 
hired _ basketball 
coach not to reveal 
financial terms of 
his contract. 

“You can count 
on me not to tell a 
soul,” said the 
coach, “I am just 
ashamed of it as 
you are.” 


A Rhode Island State basket- 
ball player had taken a long shot 
in the closing seconds of the game, 
enabling the opposition to get 
possession of the ball and score to 
beat Coach Frank Keaney’s team 
by one point. 

After the game Keaney corner- 
ed the player and gave him a 
dressing down for the bonehead 
play. “I want you to go see a doc- 
tor and get a checkup. Don’t come 
back until you have 
it in writing that 
youre mentally fit 
to play on_ this 
team.” 

The next day the 
player reported for 
practice and handed 
Keaney a slip of 
paper. “Here’s the 
Doc’s_ okay,” said 
the player. “Now 
let’s see if you can 
get one.” 

When __ Boston 
University faced 
Navy in the NCAA 
Tournament last 
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year, the cheers of the BU un- 
dergrads, listening to a play-by 
play broadcast in the campus gym, 
were transmitted back to the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Coliseum. It must 
have helped, for Navy was upset, 
62-55, in overtime. 

The first reaction of Coach Pete 
Newell, upon learning that his 
wife broke her ankle, was: “It’s a 
good thing it wasn’t Imhoff” — 
California’s 6-foot, 10-inch center. 

To win a fraternity bet, a Syra- 
cuse University freshman dribbled 
a basketball for 24 straight hours. 

The P.A. man at the Xavier- 
Georgetown game requested 
everyone to rise for the playing of 
the National Anthem. But instead 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
out came the strains of “God Save 
The Queen.” 

At the National All-Indian 
Tournament, Phoenix, Ariz., led 
Browning, Mont., 84-74, and with 
two minutes, 49 seconds remain- 
ing the lights went out. After 110 
minutes of waiting, the teams de- 
cided to resume play next day. 

Joe Schenck of New Brunswick, 
N.J., knows how to halt the op- 
position all by himself. He drove 
in for a shot, ripped the basket 
from its moorings and shattered 
the glass backboard. 

In his basketball column, 
“Fast Breaks,” Bill Mokray was 
telling how Notre Dame will long 
remember its West Point visit. 

On the morning of N.D.’s game 
at the Point, the Irish players 
discovered. the night watchman 
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had locked the dormitory door 
with a multiple chain aggre 
and their frantic yells for help 
could not be heard. When thé 
team failed to appear at chapel, 
an inquisitive Cadet guard inves- 
tigated and immediately requested 
a special saw to cut the chains. 
Hours after their detention, the 
Irish took it out on their hosts on 
the basketball court. 
Advised they could not watch 
the Cincinnati - California NCAA 
tournament game on TV unless a 
club, reported hidden in the 
county jail at Hamilton, Ohio, was 
turned in, basketball-minded in- 
mates immediately went to work. 
Not one — but three clubs — were 
quickly produced. Then two more. 
Later, three hacksaw blades also 


showed up. 
A change in uniforms worked 
wonders for Norwich (Conn.) 


Free Academy. After one of his 
boys kept passing to opponents, 
Coach Howard Bickenman order- 
ed the youth to take an eye test. 
He was 98 percent color blind. 
With the uniforms changed from 
flashy red to white stripes, the 
player no longer passed to the 
wrong team and even turned into 
a star. 

The game against Pierce Col- 
lege developed into a cross-coun- 
try run for Steve Estes, bespec- 
tacled sub of Glendale College. 
He was fouled while driving 
the basket in the final second of 
play. As players and fans.swarm- 
ed around him, Steve dashed 
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1960 
through the exit, breaking his 
glasses. As fans chased him, he 
ran out of the building, pounded 
on the door of a puzzled house- 
holder who finally admitted the 
strange, thinly-clad boy. It wasn’t 
until next morning that Steve dis- 
covered he had been awarded two 
free throws. 


_ A Memphis State player had the 
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last laugh on someone who swiped 
his shoes. On discovering the 
Memphis State player wears an 
8% left shoe and a size 10 right 
shoe, the culprit came back sev- 
eral days later, returned the size 
10 but made off with a new 844, 
thinking it was mate to the one he 
already had. In reality he ended 
up with two 8% left shoes. 


@ @ 
SLIGHTLY EMBARRASSING to school officials were the report 


cards printed for the district of Columbia school system. The cards 
defined “A” as “excellant” and “U” as “improvements is needed.” 


— Woman’s Day 


“Well, | see the crime rate is still rising. It just goes 
“to show that we all just think we're indispensable” 


js 
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Before and After the Wedding 


The article below was written by a senior in a school 
of nursing as an assignment in a course on marriage. 
Although it reads as though it were writen by a wife 
and mother, it is actually the presentation of a stu- 
dent’s philosophy on Christian marriage and family 


life. 


By Pat Dolan 


SET THE receiver back on 

the telephone and con- 
| templated whether or 

not I was wise in ac- 
cepting the proposal. 
r. James, the P.T.A. president, 
had invited me to speak on “Ideal 
Marriage and Family Life” at next 
week’s meeting. 

After all, I thought, everyone 
knows about marriage, children 
and living together. My contem- 
plating moment was very tempor- 
ary, for then I glanced towards 
the piano and our family picture. 
Bob, my husband, looked as hand- 
some as 20 years ago when I met 


him. But beneath the handsome 


features were much deeper quali- 
ties of love, sacrifice, honesty and 
fidelity that he had shown me so 
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many times during our 20 years 
of married life. 

The smiling faces of our five 
boys completed this family pic- 
ture so well, adding to it the pri- 
mary purpose of our union in mar- 
riage. I remember well when I 
was in college — before I had met 
Bob. My feeling towards marriage 
were those of ambivalence. I did 
many readings, took a course in 
marriage and discussed it with my 
friends. 

Still the subject of marriage 
held no dream or goal for me. I 
was going to be a career girl — 
dedicated to “merry old maid- 
ment.” 

Not long before I graduated I 
made a quarterly Recollection Day. 
During those 24 hours of medita- 
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tion, prayer, and reading, I did 
some serious thinking about the 
future. I was yet uncertain as to 
which state of life mine would be, 
but I knew that I must choose 
the state that would be my best 
guide and road to my personal 
sanctification and helping to sanc- 
tify my neighbor. 

After that day of recollection 
I felt much better about the fu- 
ture. I knew that God had a plan 
for me — a a state of life that I 
would accept and do His will 
throughout my days on earth in 
order to gain life with Him eter- 
nally. After graduation I met Bob. 
From the beginning our courtship 
was filled with happiness and 
plans for the future. We had so 
much in common; above all we 
shared the same religion. 

Our dates were spent in many 
ways. Those I cherish and will re- 
member always were the times we 
attended Mass and _ received 
Holy Communion together before 
going to a dance or party. The 
unity that we shared as being 
members of the same Mystical 
Body influenced our good times 
together. 

All the while I dated Bob I 
kept in mind that Recollection 
Day and my acquired knowledge 
of the fact that God had a plan, 
and, with prayer and co-opera- 
tion in doing His will, I would 
arrive at accepting whatever His 
plan would be. 

Bob and I dated for approxi- 
mately eight months when we be- 
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came engaged. I knew then that 
this was God’s plan for me, for 
I simply couldn’t imagine the fut- 
ure without Bob. We shared a 
deep love for each other. 

After a six months period of be- 
ing engaged, I walked down the 
aisle of my parish church and met 
Bob at the altar. Together we 
knelt on the altar steps — promis- 
ing to each other a lifetime to- 
gether and thanking God for giv- 
ing each of us the other so that 
we could share in His creative 
powers and gain our eternal sal- 
vation. 

On my wedding day, as I look- 
ed at Bob I wondered if I could 
ever love him more. Little did I 
know that our love was just be- 
ginning and that it would grow 
throughout our married life. 

Our love and closeness did 
grow, especially after the birth 
of our first child. God gave us a 
little girl, but He called her back 
to Him only two days after birth. 
Naturally, it was very hard for 
Bob and me during this time. We 
needed the strength and love of 
each other — and more than that 
we needed prayer together to help 
us accept the will of God and 
the death of our dear little daugh- 
ter. 

Bob and I wanted children very 
much. Every night after we said 
our Rosary together, we asked St. 
Gerard, the patron of expectant 
mothers, to help us share in God’s 
creative powers. God heard our 
prayers and He too wanted us to 
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be a-complete family. During the 
next 19 years of marriage God 
sent us five sons. 

All days weren't sunshine and 
merriment by far. There were the 
nights Bob and I sat up for hours 
watching and praying over our 
five-year-old son who had a con- 
cussion from being struck by an 
auto, the time when Bob’s posi- 
tion of employment was jeopar- 
dized by a strike, the many lux- 
uries that we had to give up. 

Together we conquered these 
shadowed days into bright ones. 

I think the best attribute we 

had towards making our family 
a happy and holy one was our 
activities together. Every evening 
after our meal, we knelt before 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and recited her favorite 
prayer, the Rosary, together. Fam- 
ily Mass and Communion recep- 
tion, too, knit Bob, the boys and 
myself into a unit. 
_ Our family activities were not 
only the spiritual ones. We fixed 
and remodeled one of our extra 
rooms into a recreation room. 
Many evenings and Sunday after- 
noons the seven of us did things 
together. We had loads of fun 
being together playing games and 
discussing family problems. 

Marriage consists of numerous 
sacrifices that both Bob and I 
had to learn to make. 


From the. beginning of our 
marriage, we had to give up some 
of life’s luxuries in order to save 
for the education of our children, 
With not too much skimping and 
following a budget we could save 
enough to help our children 
through college. There was a 
Catholic high school and college 
in the near-by city and Bob and 
I wanted to give our children the 
best opportunity to learn Christian 
doctrine and thereby get to know, 
love and serve God better. 

Our boys are getting a Catho- 
lic education. The two youngest 
attend the parochial grade school. 
We have two boys in St. Ann’s 
Academy. Our oldest son com- 
pleted one year at St. Charles col- 
lege and returned home last quar- 
ter with news that made Bob and 
me very happy. He has applied for 
the minor seminary. 

God has been very good to us. 
He certainly did have a plan for 
me. I ask for His grace to do my 
best in carrying out His will and 


- merit life with Him. forever. 


How wonderful it will be on 
Judgment Day when God will 
say, “You have merited salvation 
through your marriage and family 
life.” 

Yes, I thought, I will be very 
happy to tell every parent and 
teacher all about “Marriage and 
Family Life.” 


Sympathy is what one girl offers to another in ital jor 
details. — The Catholic Home Journal 
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Our Family Conference Table 


We have found it a pleasant way to reduce family 


friction and learn to know each other better 


Condensed from Marriage 


ADISON Avenue’s men in grey 
M flannel have their brain 
storming sessions. Business 
tycoons everywhere have their 
board of directors meetings. Our 
family, too, has its way of solving 
problems and coming up with 
ideas to make life more produc- 
tive. For us the answer has been 
the family conference. 

We are a family of five, suffer- 
ing from the all too common fam- 
ily ailment of too little time togeth- 
er, and a resultant lack of under- 
standing of each other's needs. 


Marriage (October, 
St. Ind. 55 


Joyce Dahlberg 


Each family, we realize, has its 
own particular reasons to get to- 
gether periodically and talk things 
over with dignity and mutual con- 
sideration. Perhaps it is a father 
working at two jobs or a mother 
who finds herself too fatigued 
from a heavy work load to take 
time out to talk with the family as | 
often as she should. Perhaps it is 
a teenager or two who seem. to 
be growing too quickly away from 
a family which they still desper- 
ately need and which needs them 
as well. 


St. Meinrad Abbey, , 
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For us the need crystallized 
about two years ago with the 
birth of our third child. Jenny ar- 
rived about the same time m 
husband started a new job whic 
entailed a full eight-hour work 
day and two hours of commuting 
between job and home. 

Because of this long day my 
husband was able to spend about 
half an hour each morning with 
his family and less than an hour 
each evening before the childrens’ 
bedtime. And with the birth of 
our daughter, I had very little ex- 
tra time to fill the gap in the 
lives of our boys, eight and nine 
at the time. 

After long weeks of failing to 
get together either for family fun 
or discussions of things relating to 
our family life, I hit upon the 
idea of a definite business meet- 
ing occasionally to “talk things 
over.” 

After almost two years of these 
lively family discussions we form- 
ulated a few simple rules based on 
our own rather fumbling early ex- 
periences: 

1. Schedule the conference for 
a regular hour, such as the third 
Friday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Be stiff-necked about keeping the 

time regular, and be sure that 
every one is present. After a cou- 
ple of meetings you will find that 
no one will want to miss. 

2. Don’t meet too often. We 
found that a monthly meeting is 
best for our needs. We found that 
when we met weekly or even 
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twice monthly a good many of the 
topics brought up were superfi- 
cial and artificially contrived, 
Monthly conferences foster a tend- 
ency to pare down topics to es- 
sentials. 

3. Each problem or topic for 
discussion, no matter how minor, 
must be treated with respectful 
attention. In other words, our 
younger son’s request for a sub- 
stantial after-school snack was 
treated with as much thought as 
the suggestion that we plan a 
northwoods camping trip. As a 
matter of fact, with a _ seven 
o'clock dinner our child was right 
in the feeling that he needed a 
small meal at four o'clock instead 
of just a cookie or two. 

4. Bring matters to a vote. Ob- 
viously this could be disastrous 
with the votes of two boys balanc- 
ing those of mother and father. 
To make the decisions more fair 
and to give experience a greater 
voice in decisions, it was decided 
that my husband and I have a 
weighted vote or actually two 
votes each, , 

Also such matters as where to 
go and how much to spend for a 
vacation involve more than two 
boys can fathom and should in the 
main be the decision of parents. 

We also discuss quite a few 
matters which are theoretically the 
concern of my husband and my- 
self, such as decorating, painting, 
and carrying out major projects 
around the house and yard. 

We have found that bringing 
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the boys into such discussions 
and decisions makes them aware 
of the constant work involved in 
keeping a home livable and fos- 
ters a respect for our efforts when 
we are something time-con- 
suming and hard. 

For example, we decided last 
spring to decorate two rooms and 

int the outside trim on the 
all We, therefore, voted on a 
plan to carry out these projects 
without tying ourselves down dur- 
ing all the lovely spring weather. 
We gave each of the boys, as the 
result of the vote, the responsi- 
bility of watching the baby out of 
doors for two hours Saturday 
morning while we worked. 

Knowing that there would be a 
free day every other week for an 
outing because of their help gave 
them the will to babysit cheerfully 
and without complaint. 

We have found that the boys— 
Jenny at two is as yet an innocent 
if interested bystander—have sur- 
prised us with some of their sug- 
gestions and have given us greater 
insight into the things which are 
important in their lives, things 
which we adults forget in our 
rounds of duties and chores. 

“How about a day of our own 
to celebrate our birthday?” sug- 
gested Steve at one meeting. “I 
mean one day to do some of the 
things we like to do and have the 
things we like to eat.” 

This suggestion resulted in a 
lot of excitement, for each of the 
boys had planned for weeks just 
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what they wanted to do on “their 
very own day.” Soon my husband 
and I adopted the idea for our 
own birthdays. 

Philip, aged nine, suggested 
more picnics, and then logically 
came up with the idea of working 
together Saturday mornings on 
current projects so that there 
would be more freedom for this 
favorite pastime. In fact, both 
boys came to realize that in our 
situation only wise planning and a 
diligent use of time would allow 
us to indulge in all the things we 
like, especially camping out dur- 
ing good weather. 

5. A brief report of each meet- 
ing should be clearly written up 
and posted on the bulletin board. 

A reading of this past month’s 
report at each conference refresh- 
es our memories as to what was 
discussed, avoids friction over pos- 
sible misunderstandings on deci- 
sions, and gives us a jolt on the 
things we bogged down on. 

I file the records of each meet- 
ing in a loose-leaf notebook, and 
I am sure that a perusal of their 
contents in the years to come will 
be a kind of thumbnail sketch of 
the richness of our lives when the 
children were small. 

As my husband and I grow old- 
er and our children become par- 
ents I can well imagine us sitting 
in the attic during spring and fall 
cleaning time laughing and per- 
haps crying a bit over the wonder- 
ful memories recorded in the 
“Family Conference Notebook.” 
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DEMAND,” said the letter 
received by the U. S. 
Treasury, “the silver to 


| 
which I, a United States’ citizen, 


am entitled.” 
The Treasury gets a letter like 


this every now and then. Of 
course, the Government receives 
all sorts of crank letters. But, 
oddly enough, these letters aren’t 
exactly crackpot ones. For the 
fact of the matter is that the U. 
S. Government does owe its citi- 
zens quite a chunk of silver. 

Chances are you are one of 
them. You are, at any rate, if you 
have a dollar bill. If you will 
notice, the bill says in front: 
“This certifies that there is on de- 
posit in the treasury of The Unit- 
ed States of America One Dollar 
in Silver Payable to the Bearer on 
Demand.” 

Of course, most people don't 
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Those Silver 
Dollar Coins 


You can demand silver 
from the U.S. Treasury 


By Harold Helfer 


notice this. To the average indi- 
vidual, a dollar bill is just some- 
thing you hand over the counter 
to somebody for some item or oth- 
er. But the fact remains you can 
demand that the Government give 
you silver for your dollar bills. 
That is why the Treasury De- 
partment gets these letters from 
time to time. Somebody suddenly 
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finds himself reading the literature 
on a dollar bill and becomes in- 
trigued by the whole thing. Out 
of curiosity or sheer orneriness, 
figuring it was about time he de- 
manded something of the Govern- 
ment after all the taxes he’s had to 
pay and regulations he’s had to 
abide by, etc., he’ll get off a letter, 
with a dollar bill enclosed, de- 
manding that he be given some 
silver for it. 

These letter writers do not get 
any silver back. It is not that the 
Government is reneging on any- 
thing. A letter, quite polite, re- 
turning the $1 bill, explains that 
the Government has no way of 
properly sending this silver through 
the mail. But that if the party will 
drop by the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment building in Washington it 
will be glad to give them the sil- 
ver being demanded and to which 
the individual is clearly entitled. 

And people do stop by the 
Treasury building in Washington 
and get silver for dollar bills from 
time to time. What they get is the 
big old-fashioned silver dollar coin 
which used to be a part of the 
American scene a couple of de- 
cades or so ago but now has more 
or less vanished from general cir- 
culation. 

So what were you expecting, 
maybe a big silver bar or a silver 
chalice or something like that? 
The Government just isn’t that ro- 
mantic. There’s supposed to be a 
dollar’s worth of silver in a silver 
dollar and that’s what you get. 


You'll have to say one thing 
for the Government, you can do 
what you want with your silver 
dollar once you. get it and Uncle 
Sam won't say anything. You can 
melt it down, if: you want, and 
change it into any shape that 
your little old U. S. citizen's 
heart may desire. And you can do 
this with as many silver dollars as 
you wish. And you're entitled to a 
silver dollar coin for each and ev- 
ery dollar bill you turn in. In 
fact, this is also true of the two- 
dollar bill and of some five dollar 
bills too. Of course, if you turn in 
a two-dollar bill you get two sil- 
ver dollar coins and for the five- 
dollar bill you get five silver dol- 
lar coins. 

If you really want to play 
around with silver though, the fact 
of the matter is that you can do 
better on the open market. You can 
get something like 1.29 ounces of . 
silver for your dollar there. The 
silver dollar coin contains only 
-913 ounces of silver. 

But, you say, no doubt quite 
righteously, you thought a silver: 
dollar was supposed to contain a 
dollar’s worth of silver? And so it 
does — for the pure and simple 
reason that the Government says 
so. It is strictly an arbitrary mat-_ 
ter, like the Government saying 
that 100 pennies should make up 
a dollar. It could say 50 if it want- 
ed to, and, in fact, there used to be 
a two-cent penny coin. Since the 
U. S. Government is the only one 
in the business of making up silver 
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dollar pieces, it can peg the silver 
content where it pleases, take it or 
leave it. The general market, 
though, doesn’t work on so arbi- 
trary a principle and so its value 
tends to fluctuate. 

Uncle Sam hasn’t made any sil- 
ver dollar pieces since 1935, but it 
still has some 202,000,000 on hand 
for bill-redemption purposes. And 
there are some 277,000,000 in 
“circulation.” That theoretical- 
ly. Actually, only a portion of 
these coins really “circulate.” Not 
that they aren’t still legal tender. 
But, the Treasury suspects, most 
of them are being kept for 
souvenirs, keepsakes, conversation 
pieces, etc. In some gambling re- 
sorts, such as Las Vegas, the sil- 
ver dollar piece is a sort of stock 
in trade. It not only serves as very 
redeemable “chips” but serves to 
give the place an old-fashioned 
romantic aura. For this latter rea- 
son, a San Francisco hotel makes 
a point of giving out silver dollar 
coins in change. 

As a general matter though, it is 
rare for a silver dollar piece to 
crop up in any financial transaction 
in the Eastern half of the United 
States. In the Western half, thanks 
mostly to the gambling casinos, 
this is likely to occur more often. 
But, in almost any part of the na- 
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tion, you will find members of the 
younger generation who have 
never seen a silver dollar piece. 

So maybe you'll want to demand 
some silver of Uncle Sam just to 
show your offspring one of these 
old-fashioned coins. It goes with- 
out saying that you really don't 
have to be a citizen of the USS. in 
order to get these coins — all you 
have to have is the silver certifi- 
cates. 

All $1 and $2 bills are silver 
certificates but not all $5 ones and 
none of the other bill denomina- 
tions. The others are what are 
known as Federal Reserve notes 
and are backed up by gold. But 
here you can't do any demanding. 
The only satisfaction you can get 
out of things is knowing that the 
gold that your paper bill repre- 
sents is buried somewhere at Fort 
Knox. Under the law, people can’t 
hoard or traffic in gold. 

But silver you can demand to 
your heart’s content. What should 
happen if there should be “a run” 
on these silver dollar pieces and 
the Treasury should suddenly find 
itself running out of them? 

“Well,” said one Treasury of- 
ficial with admirable promptness, 
“we'll just have to make some 
more of those silver dollar coins, 
that’s all.” 


Mortuer: “Do you know what happens to little girls who tell 


lies?” 


Small Betty: “Yes, they grow up and tell their little girls 


they’ll get curly hair if they eat their spinach.” — Information 
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A successful experiment using network 


television as an accredited teaching medium may 
revolutionize America’s educational system 


CONTINENTAL 


CLASSROOM 


A 15 YEAR-OLD’S 
brisk, early 
morning walk 
through deserted 
streets of Green- 
wich, Conn., was 
interrupted by two 
patrolmen. 

“Now where 
could you be going 
at 4:30 in the morning, son?” he 
was asked. 

“I'm on my way to school,” re- 
plied Robert Dean. 

The disbelieving officers took 
him to an all-night diner for a 
“check-out” phone call to his par- 
ents. There they met Howard 
Leahy, the boy’s physics teacher, 
who was finishing his morning 
coffee. The mystery was readily 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


Robert Brizzolara 


tiated television 
program, “C ont i- 
nental Classroom,” 
daily, Mondays 
through Fridays, 
6:30 to 7:00 a.m. 
If a Robert Dean 
were stopped in 
any of 150 cities 
from coast-to-coast 
today—which carry the NBC tele- 
cast—chances are his explanation 
would be accepted. Some 400,000 
Americans, including 15,000 teach- 
ers, watch the show regularly — 
many of them for college credits. 
Continental Classroom may 
prove to be America’s salvation. 
The results have been so startling 
that the effect may revolutionize 
the American educational system 


solved. They were teacher and by making television the “ultimate 
student of a high school group weapon” in our educational arsen- 
which viewed the then newly ini- 
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On October 6, 1958, under the 
impetus of Chairman Robert. W. 
Sarnoff, the National Broadcasting 
Company launched the academic 
missile now in orbit around its ob- 
jective: to improve high school 
physics teaching. In only two 
semesters 265 participating  col- 
leges and _ universities, including 
48 Catholic institutions of higher 
learning, grant credit in the 
course. 

The arrangement is flexible: 
each university sets up its own re- 
quirements — providing local con- 
trol of the “nationwide class.” The 
University of California, for exam- 
ple, permits students beyond a 35 
mile radius of the campus to take 
tests at a local fire or police sta- 
tion and mail them in. Others 
simply put their students through 
orthodox classroom exams. 

What has impressed educators 
observing the phenomenon is that 
the program represents the first 
real breakthrough in what was 
sorely needed—a meaningful, edu- 
cational TV on a national level to 
upgrade both teacher and student 
alike. 

Buoyed by the success of the 
1958-59 venture, NBC has ex- 
panded the program to a full hour, 
the first segment, from 6:00 to 
6:30 a.m. devoted to kinescope 
and tape repeats of Atomic Age 
Physics and the last half hour to 
a two-semester college level course 
in Modern Chemistry — in color. 
Chemistry was selected as a new 


subject ause of the critical 


February 


shortage of teachers in this field. 
It was also the choice of the col- 
leges and universities now  cur- 
rently giving academic credit for 
the TV course in Atomic Age 
Physics. 

Dr. John W. Baxter, professor 
of chemistry at the University of 
Florida since 1952, teaches the 
course, assisted at various times by 
Nobel prize-winning lecturers. Dr. 
Baxter joins Dr. Harvey E. White, 
professor of Atomic Age Physics, 
as television teachers with the 
world’s largest classroom. Dr. 
White served for 30 years as pro- 
fessor of physics at the me om 
of California. His efforts have a 
ready won the program nine major 
awards, including the coveted 
Peabody. 

Continental Classroom began as 
the brainchild of Robert Sarnoff 
when he became concerned by a 
report from President Eisenhow- 
ers Science Advisory Committee. 
The committee found that science 
courses at the high school and col- 
lege level still were not keeping 
abreast of the latest knowledge in 
the field. In calling for an im- 
provement in scientific education 
at all levels the report also urged 
the use of TV and other modern 
techniques so that outstanding 
teachers could reach the largest 
possible number of students. It 
was Sarnoff’s early belief that “to 
tackle this job through network 
television on a continental basis 
is not just a good way to do it, or 
even an especially ingenious way. 
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1960 
It is the only way.” In this he 
échoed the sentiments of Charles 
A. Siepmann, famed educator and 
Professor of Education, New York 
University. 

In his k, TV and Our School 
Crisis, Siepmann wrote words om- 
inously akin to Sarnoff’s: “Educa- 
‘tion needs television and needs it 
desperately.” Siepmann pointed 
out that “should we be short of 
imagination, the challenge of the 
U.S.S.R. offers the rude awaken- 
ing that some of us appear to need. 
There, engineers graduating from 
higher institutions of learning in- 
creased from 28,000 in 1950 to 
60,000 in 1955, while in these 
United States the number of such 
graduates plummeted from 52,000 
to 23,000.’ 

While neither Siepmann nor 
Sarnoff hold that TV is the com- 
plete answer to America’s educa- 
tional lag, they both see in tele- 
vision a seven league boot with 
which to make imperative giant 
strides to help achieve America’s 
scientific potential. 

In launching his experiment 
Sarnoff selected Mrs. Culbertson, 
widow of the late Ely Culbertson 
of bridge renown, to search for 
advice and support of his idea. 
She won the support of the na- 
tion’s top educators and industrial- 
ists. The American Association of 
Colleges and Teacher Education, 
the Ford Foundation and _ others 
agreed to serve as co-partners in 
the venture; other foundations and 
corporations pledged _ financial 
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support, including The Bell Tele- 
phone System, General Foods 
Fund, International Business Ma- 
chines, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Foundation, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and U.S. Steel. 

With this array behind her the 
enterprising Mrs. Culbertson 
could scarcely fail to secure the 
right man for the right job. Here 
again she had excellent advice: 
Dr. James Killian, Special assistant 
to the President for Science and 
Technology, came up with the 
answer. He recommended Dr. 
Harvey E. White of the Univer- 
sity of California who once taught 
high school students over tele- 
vision in the Pittsburgh area. Dr. 
White accepted the challenge and 
rushed to New York last summer 
to prepare 80 scripts—even before 
final production plans were set. 

Actuality came—with the dawn 
—on the morning of October 6, 
1958. TV sets were flicked on 
in homes, fraternity lounges, class- 
rooms and laboratories. A new 
concept in education was under- 
way as pajama clad students “at- 
tended school” in their homes. 

Response to the first Continent- 
al Classroom telecast was enthus- 
iastic, an enthusiasm sustained 
throughout the two _ semester 
course. NBC knows that a 65- 
year-old watches each morning 
from his wheelchair; a dozen Syra- 
cuse military school cadets rise be- 
fore reveille to watch with a phys- 
ics instructor. In Muskegee, 
Okla., a blind high school senior 
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listens in as his mother reads 
aloud what is written on the black- 
board. The military evinces in- 
terest, too. Viewing groups in- 
clude those in Frankfort Arsenal, 
Philadelphia; Ft. Detrick, Md., 
and Ft. Monmouth, N.J., and 
priests and nuns of more than 100 
Catholic colleges are students. 

As a result of interviews con- 
ducted across the country with 
persons enrolled for credit, it is 
apparent that Continental Class- 
room is achieving its primary ob- 
jective of improving high school 
physics teaching. More than 80 


percent of those questioned re- 
ported that as a result of follow- 
ing the course, they plan to intro- 
duce new and better demonstra- 
tion techniques in their own class- 
rooms. More than 54 percent in- 
dicated that, as a result of havin 
acquired a new knowledge o 
physics, they intend to introduce 
new concepts to their students. 
Continental Classroom may not 
be the entire bonfire we desper- 
ately need to rekindle the Ameri- 
can flame of knowledge in a race 
for survival, but it is offering the 
sparks—and the bellows. 
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small shots 


Copyright 1959 Cartoons-of-the-Menth 


“Man, my piggy bank is beat! Real shook-up! 
All the other cats who take Sis out have affluence = 
they don’t dig fiscal problems. Frankly, my 
allowance is from Squaresville, daddy-o!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the MARCH _ issue 


“A choice between rhythm or contraception is not a mere 
private decision to use one technique or another, like 
choosing to watch TV in color or black-and-white; rather 
it is a decision that involves a three-way dialog between 
husband, wife and God.” So says the Rev. Paul Hilsdale, S.J., 
in the article “Contraception or Rhythm?” in next month’s 
Family Digest. This article explains why it is always morally 
wrong to use contraception, but sometimes morally right to 
use rhythm. 


If death should remove a loved one from your family 
circle, how would you answer the questions of your children? 
This is an important problem that many families run into 
and an atricle next month suggests an answer. “Break- 
ing the News to the Children” tells what should be done 
in this matter. 


The March issue of The Family Digest is our annual Vocations 
Issue in which we feature several articles about religious voca- 
tions. Next month you’ll want to read “We Gave Our Daughter 
to God,” by Joe and Mary Breig; “Why Be a Nun?,” a tale by a 
14-year-old girl which won an award in an essay contest sponsored 
by the Houston Serra Club; “Serving Christ in Handicapped 
Children,” by a nun who is doing just that; and a couple others. 


“Most overweight people are willing to do anything to lose 
weight — except the only thing which will lose it,” says another 
article next month. “Weight Reducing — a National Neurosis” tells 
how fraudulent reducing aids are slenderizing American pocket- 
books at the rate of 100 million dollars a year — and leaving the 
victims as fat as ever. 


These and many more interesting features 


in your family magazine 
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New 0°S:V release 


“Straight up into the sky, as a massive 
fortress, loomed the great rock summit of 
Sinal 

‘Suddenly, as a roar of a million cannon, 
came ear-splitting blasts of thunder! Light- 
ning flashed! ... The entire universe seem- 
ed a blaze ef light... 

‘An unseen trumpet rang out in the 
heavens! . . . And then? Silence! Intense! 
Penetrating! 

‘And in the silence; from the length, 
breadth and depth of eternity came the 
Voice of God!” 


Keeping the Ten Commandments 


This vivid and powerful description starts Father Hurley’s 
new book “Keeping The Ten Commandments.” It is typical 
of the forceful and absorbing presentation by the author 
throughout the book. 


A full chapter is devoted to each of the commandments. 
Very vivid and understandable physical comparisons are 
drawn to accentuate the moral effects of breaking the com- 
mandments. Each chapter concludes with Father Hurley 
explaining how obedience to the commandment can be a 
helpmate to happiness rather than a burden and obligation 
of fear. 


Entertaining reading . . . informative . . . inspiring. 
These few words sum up this new 192 page book. The bind- 
ing is durable; the cover is attractive. Copies are available 
now — ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


price $1.00 postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Ind. 


Please send ................ copies of Keeping The Ten Command- 
ments. My remittance is enclosed. 
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